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FALL PLOWING. 

There is always a tendency on the part of the 
farmers, after the severe harvest labors, to have 
a season of rest, not with any system of recrea- 
tion, but a sort of indolent “lying around loose.” 
The slightest excuse will serve to saddle the 
horse and ride to town, and there indulge, like 
the Athenians of old, ‘‘to tell and hear some 
new thing.” It is very true and desirable that 
there should be some relaxation after the severe 
labors of the harvest field; but this year the 
season is so peculiar that every nerve has had 
to be stretched to secure the bountiful wheat 
harvest. Oats and barley are yet to be secured. 
Besides all this, there is any amount of cultiva- 
tions necessary to make acorn crop, if it can 
yet be made. To do this, man must fulfil his 
part of the contract and Providence will reward. 

Such, however, are the laws of nature in giv- 
ing her rewards to the diligent, that no sooner 
is one crop secured, than she demands that pre- 
paration should be made for the succeeding 
crop. 

We have made it our aim and study, to be 
a little in advance with our counsel. It would 
sound very gratingly on our ears to hear our 
readers say: ‘Had we known this but a week 
sooner, it would have been a great saving to 
us; or, we might have arranged our work very 
different. 

In common with every diligent farmer who 
drives his work, instead of allowing his work to 
drive him, we have been most successful when 
we have started our plows the earliest possible 
moment after the harvest of small grain was 
off. We have known many to plow, even with 
the shocks still standing, when perhaps a shower 
had retarded the stacking, but when the soil 
was in good condition for the plow. 

The action of the sun upon the soil is very 
similar to that of the frost: it disintegrates the 


particles and prepares it for a good seed bed. 


Next, all the noxious seeds will germinate, 
which, if not destroyed by the frost before an- 
other crop of seeds can mature, may be plowed 
under, and are almost equal to a coat of manure 
or clover. We think one reason why some of 
the counties in our own and neighboring State 
are able to furnish successive wheat crops, is 





found in the fact, that the land, generally, has 


two fall plowings — one immediately after the 
harvest, and the other a week or so before sced- 
ing. It does certainly help the land to turn 
under, first a good stubble, and next a coat of 
green weeds. If clover seed were not so expen- 
sive, it would pay to sow it on the winter wheat 
in February or March; then let it grow and 
possess the land from harvest until the last of 
August, to be in turn plowed under for manure. 
But there is no season of rest this year, as we 
have already hinted—at least not until after 
seeding—and we must take up the cry: ‘“‘speed 
the plow;” make no delay. “Plow deep while 
the sluggards sleep, and you will have corn 
[grain] to sell and to keep.” 

There is still so much of poor, very poor plow- 
ing, that we cannot allow this opportunity to 
pass, without reminding our readers that poor 
plowing is very generally the reason for poor 
crops. Why, man! in this blessed land of ours, 
your title deed goes clear down to the earth’s 
centre; you are the happy possessor of a new 
farm; let me congratulate you! It is just be- 
neath the four or five inches of your soil, which 
you have all along thought (or acted) as if that 
were all covered by your title: dig down, turn 
it up and look at it ; expose it to summer’s heat 
and winter’s frost, and it will laugh with wav- 
ing grain, and cause you to laugh also, with 
pleasure and perhaps also with shame, to think 
you have so long neglected even to look at 
your possessions. 

Especially is it desirable to plow early where 
it is intended to sow grass seed for meadow.— 
Much of the seed sown is covered too deep ; the 
land should be well plowed and allowed to fall 
together and thoroughly fuse; then it should be 
well harrowed, and about the first of September, 
the seed sown and covered, only with a very 
light brush harrow. If it is intended to sow 
clover, that may be sown the last of February 
or first of March, next, without harrowing. 





Scarcity or Harvest Hanps.—Notwithstanding 
the large number of hands seeking employment, who 
have come to Belleville within the last three weeks, 
there is still a demand for harvesters, and few can be 
had atany price. A large majority of them, when 


they get a little money in their pockets, are not par- 
ticular whether they work or not, but when their cash 





gives out are immediately on hand for another job, 
and willing to work for fair wages. 
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CHEAP LABOR. 

Ep. Rurat Worup: In the issue of the St. 
Louis Weekly Times, of June 25th, the Editor 
indulges in an article on Chinese labor. In 
that article of a column and a half, the writer 
labors to show that CuinesE laborers are not 
wanted, nor in any sense advantageous to the 
country, but that their importation and intro- 
duction into this country ‘proposes to subvert 
and revolutionize American labor.” 

It is all very well for this writer to argue in 
favor of protection to American labor: there 
are, however, other interests to be protected 
and fostered, than those of the laborer. The 
planter, the farmer who tills the soil, has his 
interests, that deserve protection. Under the 
present system of high tariff he suffers, and 
with the utmost economy, industry and energy, 
hecan only make the ends meet. How much 
profit isthere with harvest hands at $3.50 per 
day? After the land is plowed. the seed sown, 
interest calculated on the investment of his 
money expended for land, stock and farming 
machinery; the uncertainty—nay, the almost 
certainty of a failure of every third crop: the 
profits of farming are smaller than those of 
most business investraents. ‘The American 
laborer now readily commands from $25 to $35 
per month and board, the year round. Can 
he earn it? Yes. But where are his employ- 
er’s profits?—in the laborer’s pocket. 

I have 100 acres of wheat now ready for the 


reaper. It will yield an average of 15 bushels 
per acre. I have made an estimate of my ex- 


penses, which [ here insert for the benefit of 
the astute logician of the above-named paper: 
ONE ACRE, cost of plowing, $2.50; narrowing, 
25 cents; seed (1} bushels), $1.50; reaping, $1; 
binding, $1.50; shocking, 50 cents; stacking, 
50 cents; threshing 15 bushels, $2; interest on 
cash valuation of land, at $25 per acre, $2.50; 
boarding harvest hands, $2: total, $14.25. 

crEDIT—by 15 bushels of wheat, at $1 nett, 
$15. Profit per acre, 75 cents. 

[am well aware that the yield of 15 bushels 
per acre is rather small—but I am not one of 
those who write fancy sketches—J prefer facts 
rather than to indulge in too high expectations, 
which are not generally realized. It may be 
asserted that good fall wheat is worth more 
than $1 per bushel nett; but I speak from ex- 
perience when I say that, after deducting freight, 
commissions and other expenses, $1 is all the 
producer realizes. Is it surprising, then, that 
we look for a remedy? And what is it? The 
answer is, cheap labor. This is what the farm- 
er, the planter, now requires. We pay 33 cents 
per Ib. for coffee, 20 cts. for sugar, and for all gro- 
ceries in proportion. The indulgence in any 
luxuries aside from those we produce, is not 
possible. Nothing but the practice of the most 
rigid economy will enable the farmer to keep 
his head above water. We are taxed to death, 
and we know it; and we have been vainly follow- 
ing the advice of our wisest men to try and ame- 
liorate our condition for several years. We 
must look fora remedy. We want cheap la- 
bor. When we can employ harvest hands at 
$1 per dav, and hire hands by the month at $15 
in all other seasons, we will only succeed in 
making a fair living. 





The Chinese labor question has already be- 
gan to attract the attention of the farmers of 
Central Missouri, and the argument of the Times 
Editor against its introduction, is not calculated 
to better our opinion of his sagacity—when he 
takes a position so manifestly adverse to our 
interests. American labor now commands bet- 
ter prices than ever before in the history of this 
country. He works ten hours for $3 to $4 per 
day. The consequence is, that the poorer 
classes of farmers are abandoning their small 
farms and going to work for wages. If we can 
now secure the Chinaman at 25 to 50 cents 
per day, and get steady labor, we will do it—be 
sure we will. Your argument is to us less than 
a “tinkling cymbal’’—mere jargon—and will 
not, and ought not, te weigh a feather with us. 
Let us have cheap labor, then we will ship to 
your emporium vast cargoes of cereals ; we will 
load down your railroad cars with corn-fed cat- 
tle; keep your mills busy; fill up the avenues 
of trade; make markets active, and our coun- 
try prosperous. 

Let the farmers and planters of Missouri and 
of the south-west take immediate measures to 
co-operate and work together, to secure the in- 


troduction of cheap labor. Missouri. 
——___$—<>-@ 


Hogs Running at Large. 

Mr. Epiror: It is being fully demonstrated, 
by the feeling manifested throughout the State 
and in almost every community, that the peo- 
ple are ready for a stringent law, in reference 
to restraining hogs from running at large. 

There is scarcely a farmer that does not suf- 
fer more or less, and many are losing in con- 
sequence of the depredations and damage done 
by pigs and hogs that are unrestrained, seeking 
every Opening and avenue into the field of a 
neighbor, or perchance the owner’s field. 

Late in the corn planting season just past, I 
have known two or three instances where pigs 
and shoats have got into, and rooted up nearly 
all the corn, so that an entire re-planting was 
necessary, and the loss of time and the damage 
to the crop, in each instance, was worth more 
than the whole stock of pigsor hogs. The same 
pesky pests will most likely be ready to find 
their way into the same fields, and some others, 
and prey upen the crop after it is growing.— 
These constant depredations and losses to every 
community, and the great amount of additional 
fencing required to keep them out —should be 
sufficient to impel every good citizen to use 
their influence for a law prohibiting hogs from 
running at large. I believe the masses are 
fully ready for the law. Let us make ready to 
petition our Legislature to that effect. Agi- 
tate, agitate ! 

I am glad to see our brother farmers of other 
parts of the State speaking out, Pitch in broth- 
er “B.,” of Leesville, and our other friend of 
St. Louis county. Keep the ball rolling. I 
find, in conversation with farmers, that more 


than three-fourths in this vicinity are in favor 
of a hog law. Buckeye. 

Windsor, Henry Co., Mo. 

P.S. Will “B.,” at Leesville, Mo., please ad 
dress a line to H. P. Sloan, at the above Post 
office, giving his cognomen? and Buckeye wiil 
be pleased to reply. 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World ] 
ABOUT WHEAT. 

The preparation of ground upon which to 
seed wheat; the dime of seeding; the after man- 
agement; and the time of harvesting, together 
with that of selling —are all objects of great 
interest to every farmer in a wheat growing 
region; and, as the great West is the granary 
of the continent, itis to be presumed tlLat every 
Western man is specially and directly interested. 

The interests involved in this crop are enor- 
mous, and therefore, every one engaged in its 
production, should seek, from every source, all 
possible information on the subject of its culti- 
vation, in order that acertain and abundant 
yield may be secured every year—for “bread is 
the staff of life.” 

Now, many are constantly communicating 
their experience on this and other agricultural 
subjects, and it is a duty which each owes, one 
to the other, to communicate his experience, 
compare notes and report results; thus, errors 
will be found out, mistakes corrected, traditions 
uprooted, and the general stock of knowledge 
gained by experience, disseminated so widely, 
that all will be benefitted — and beginners es- 
pecially will be gyarded against the losses of 
time and money which individual experiment 
so frequently entails. 

In the preparation of the land, I find a wide 
difference of opinion, among those qualified to 
judge, as to merits of single or double plowings. 
Our early falls are generally so hot and dry, 
and the season for seeding soshort, that if much 
wheat is to be seeded, there is not time for two 
plowings; and in many cases the weeds and 
summer growth, turned under the first time, 
have not sufficiently decomposed to render a 
second plowing possible. And then, again, I 
am doubtful as to the propriety of exposing our 
soil for so long a time to the severe heat of an 
August or September sun. So, leaving this 
question of summer fallowing or two fall plow- 
ings opefi for discussion and settlement on their 
merits, I presume that all are agreed as to the 
fact, that the ground should be stirred deep 
and left in as mellow a condition as possible 
for the sowing of the seed—but all do not agree 
so well as to the object of this deep plowing.— 
Deep plowing is as necessary in my estimation 
for this crop as for a corn or root crop, and for 
the same reasons, viz: To remove excessive 
moisture; and, in a dry season, supply moisture 
by capillary attraction from below; and to af- 
ford a greater extent of surface for pasturage 
and ricber quality of food for the rootlets of 
the growing wheat to feed upon. The deeper 
the plowing, and the finer the disintegration of 
the soil, the greater will be the extent of terri- 
tory opened up for occupation by the roots of 
the growing grain; the richer and more abun- 
dant will be their supply of food, and the firmer 
their hold upon the ground, so that severe 
frosts will not so readily draw them out. 


In the East, it is not uncommon for land to 
be well manured before it is plowed ; sometimes 
the manure is applied after the plowing, and 
then intimately mixed with the fresh-turned earth 
by thorough harrowing. Either of these methods 
it would be well to introduce in the West, and 
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especially on clay soils, where there is no dan- 
ger of the grain lodging. But clover is the 
great renovator for wheat, and is by far the 
cheapest as well as the best manure to be used 
in the growing of this crop. 

The ground being deeply plowed and properly 
prepared, the next questions are: as to the kind 
of seed; the quantity to be sown to the acre; the 
manner (whether with the drill or broadcast); 
and the time to commence. 

In this (Florissant) Valley, the custom is, to 
sow from about the 15th of September to the 
25th of October; and the earlier the better, 
provided the fly is escaped. The varieties usu- 
ally sown are, the Red May, the White May 
and the Tappahannock, also a White May 
wheat. The object in raising these early vari- 
eties is, to avoid clashing with the hay harvest, 
which is quite an item with us. The usual 
method of sowing is, with the drill ; not so much 
because it is considered the best way as because 
of its economy of seed and convenience, Almost 
any one can seed with a drill after the quantity 
per acre is properly regulated; and but few can 
be found to sow grain properly by hand. The 
drill has again and again been recommended, 
because, with it, wheat could be seeded uniform- 
ly at a certain depth below the point at which 
a good harrow would place the grain. Now, I 
never could see the necessity of covering wheat 
deeper than 1} inches. It wil! germinate at a 
greater depth; and in a moist season, such as 
we had last fall, it will do the same on top of 
the ground. Writers who maintain the propri- 
ety of placing the seed wheat deep in the earth, 
give as a reason, that it will then root deeply.— 
It will do no such thing, according to my obser- 
vation. You may plant three grains of wheat 
—one at six inches, one at two inches below, 
and one on the surface of the ground—all will 
germinate, and the two under ground will send 
up each a single spear, which, when it has pen- 
etrated to the surface of the earth, will begin 
to throw out roots just below the surface ata 
point dependent upon the state of moisture; 
when these roots have taken hold upon the 
earth, and are able to support the life of the 
plant, the grain dies, and the connection which 
has to this time been maintained between the 
grain and the point on this single shoot at 
which the roots appeared, being no longer ne- 
cessary, it too, withers and dies, and the two 
plants, now independent and self-sustaining, 
although they both sprang from seeds plant- 
ed at unequal depths, will yet be found to be 
rooted at about the same distance from the sur- 
face. The third grain, in a moist season, will 
also sprout, and its single shoot will seek the 
moist earth, and roots will be formed in the same 
way as the othertwo; and when there is no longer 
any use for the grain, or the connecting medium 
between the grain and the point where the roots 
have appeared, it, too, will die, and the per- 
fect plant will be found rooted at about the 
same depth in the earth as the other two. 

This is the view which I have adopted from 
a limited observation of the germination and 
root-taking of wheat—and, according to 1t, it ie 
perfeetly useless to plant wheat below a certain 
point to procure a deep set of the roots: the 





roots will forum where the dry and moist earth 
are in apposition—where heat and moisture 
are both to be found. 

On a proper soil (one rich ir all the elements 
necessary to the perfection of both straw and 
grain), with no extraneous agencies interfering, 
I should confidently predict a yield of twenty- 
seven or thirty bushels to the acre, from a crop 
so seeded. 

For wheat ton wos well, and go to market 
plump and bright, it must be harvested early 
not only in the dough, but even when the milk 
will flow on pressing the grain; there need be 
no fear of its shrinking or shrivelling. At this 
stage there is sufficient sap in the straw to ma- 
ture the grain in the sheaf, and at the same 
time there is to spare, to make the straw, a very 
palatable and strengthening article of diet for 
cattle and other stock. 

The wheat, if not threshed from the shock, 
should be stacked within ten days after cutting, 


and then it should be threshed as soon as done 

sweating, and at once sold. The time to sell is, 

whenever an article is ready for market; and 

every article of produce should be got ready as 

soon as possible—in its season. W.W. 4H. 
Bridgeton, Mo. 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Mr. Eprrtor: I wish to inquire, through the 
Rural World, of your many readers, what suc- 
cess they have had with Alsike clover? Will 
it pay to raise it for stock? Does it contain as 
much nutrimentas Red clover? Is it good for 
dairy cows? I suppose there is no doubt as to 
it being a great honey plant; but will it pay to 
raise for honey alone? 

I have been trying for several years to raise 
it for my bees; I have purchased seed from 
several different persons—but, either got the 
common white clover (weeds seed) or something 
that never came up, until this spring. I pur- 
chased asmall quantity from Mr. H. M. Thomas, 
of Brooklin, Canada, which I suppose to be 
pure Alsike, and nothing but Alsike. It was 
perfectly free trom dust, and I think every seed 
has come up and is growing well for the time 
it was sown—April 23d. 

I am very favorably impressed from what 
little I have heard of the Alsike, and would like 
to hear something from your more Western 
farmers concerning it, as I anticipate sowing 
largely of it next spring, should I hear favorable 
results, both as bee and cattle pasture. 

Talso wish to inquire when and how to save 
the seed? Is there any machine to thresh and 
clean the seed? Would it not pay to thresh all 
of our clover hay for the seed? Farmers here, 
last spring, paid ten and eleven dollars per 
bushel for Red clover seed; why not thresh it 
and save our own see! ? How much seed will 
an acre yield, of Kt<:i ciover? and how much 
Alsike clover? Will Mr. H. M. Thomas, or 
some one else please give us some light upon 
the subject? I can’t imagine how Mr. T. gets 
his seed so very clean. 

I saw, some years ago, an advertisement of a 
machine to thresh clover; but, as I have not 
heard of one for so long, I suppose it was a 
failure. Ifthere is no such machine, why not 
some Yankee invent one? Itis very much need- 


ed. H. Nessit, Cynthiana, Ky., June 28, 1869. 








The Old Folks in the Country. 

That the old folks might enjoy a dav’s recre- 
ation away from the din and clatter of a noisy 
city, and in accordance with the usages of “‘ye 
olden time,” to“help thy neighbor when the 
harvest is ripe’”—an excursion was planned by 
Thomas Yeatman, Fsq., President of the Pio- 
neer Association, and at 10 o’clock Wednesday 
(3lst) morning a special train left the depot of 
the I. and C. railroad, bearing the following pi- 
oneers to his farm, at Riverside: 

GENTLEMEN. 

Reason Reagin, 82 years of age; Stephen How- 
ell, 82; John Jackson, 63; Joseph Moore, Scioto 
county, 80; S. W. Ladley, 79; Davis Embree, 82; 
H. M. Ernst, 68; A. Sawyer, 63; Wm. Goekel, 58; 
Wm. Pummell, 62; Jacob Sloop, 71; A. B. 
Shaw, 65; John H. Girard, 67; Daniel Ocker- 
man, 85; Wm. L. Cummins, 57; Z. Strong, 81; 
John S. Perkins, 59; E. Ross, 7!; H. E. Hugh- 
es, 64; Uncle Joe Ross, 66; R. H. Green, 59; 
Col. John Kennett, 60; Joseph Coppin, 78; Wm. 
Bates, 58; Robert Buchanan, 73; Caleb E. 
Green, settled in Cincinnati in 1812; Wm. Mc- 
Mackin, 67; John McMackin, 65; Walker M. 
Yeatman, 58. 

LADIES, 

Mrs. Williamson, born in Cincinnati, 1793; 
Mrs. Dr. Irons, came to Cincinnati in 1805; 
Mrs. Dr. Hendricks, came to Ohio in 1796; Mrs. 
Mary R. Price, came to Cincinnati 1788; Mrs. 
Eliza Ockerman, born in Ohio 1803; Sarab C. 
Witherby, born on Millcreek in 1808; Mrs. Jo- 
anna Ramble, born in 1804—been in Ohio fifty 
years; Mrs. Shipley came to Ohio in 1812; 
Mrs. Submit Strong, 84 years of age, and came 
to Cincinnati last century; Mrs. Jane Boring, 
born in Clermont county 1799; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wood, came to Ohio 1811, 73 years of age; 
Mrs. M. B. Ballentine, 75 years old, lived in 
Cincinnati since 1817; Mrs. R. Shafer, 54; Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Decamp, Mrs. Emma A. Wood, 59; 
Mrs. Sarah Gillaspey, arrived in Cincinnati 
1790, aged 82 years; Mary A. Smith, daughter 
of Mrs. Gillaspey, 59 years of age. 

In addition to the above list there were in at- 
tendance a large number ot ladies and gentle- 
men, children and friends of pioneers, swelling 
the party to near two hundred.—Cincinnati 
Weekly Times. 


KIDNEY WORMS IN HOGS. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I noticed an article in 
your paper on kidney worm and its remedy. I 
know that such things exist in hogs; but have 
no remedy, and further, the remedy prescribed by 
the writerin the above-named article is useless 
so far as affecting the worms about the kidney 
—tor the reason, that the worms spoken of, do 
not lie in the kidney, but between the kidney 
andthe lard. I have taken half a dozen out of 
one hog at killing time, the hogs weighing from 
200 to 350 lbs. So that you will understand 
that the hoge were not sick, neither showed 
any signs of ailment. I never found these 
worms in any hog except those that I had cas- 
trated a few months before killing. Whether 
they exist in the sows or not, Icannot say. The 
worms are about one to one-and a quarter in- 
ches long and one-twelfth in diameter, perfectly 
round all the way, ot the size and mottled look 
of asausage when fresh made. I think they 
live on the juice about the kidney. I do not 
think they remain any longer than there is in- 
flammation about the kidney. I believe their 
origin is inflammation, the same as worms in 
the human stomach and intestines—when they 
assume their normal condition, they disappear. 

How is it known that worms in the kidney 
cause this ailment? What are the symptoms? 
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As regards arsenic hurting hogs when sick, 
it is notso. Whenahogacts uneasy and won’t 
eat—that is nothing but indigestion. You can 
give them a tablespoonful without the least 
harm; ina day or so they will eat anything 
you give them. ButI am wellaware that most 
people are afraid of anything that is poison— 
excepting always whisky; in such cases they 
can use copperas—a teaspoonful (though, for 
that matter, a tablespoonful will not hurt them.) 
To giveit them, keep them shut up away from 
water, till they will drink it; but generally they 
will drink it dissolved in two quarts of milk or 
mush. Very often, when you take their pigs 


away (drying them off), they act that way. One 
dose of copperas will make them eat and thrive 
as well as ever. ZERO. 


The Weather and Crops. 


——— — — — Oe eee cS lOO ee 


From Cape Girardeau Co., Mo, 

Cou. ConmAN: We are having a very fine rain this 
noon. The weather has been very warm and sultry 
for the past two or three days. Harvest has been 
over for about a week, excepting some late wheat. 
We have had very cool weather to harvest in excepting 
one or two days. Wheat has been better than it has 
been for a great many years. There will be more 
wheat threshed in Cape Girardeau county this year 
than there ever has been. Some fields of wheat were 
attacked by the chinch bug about the time the wheat 
headed out, but did not injure it much ; they did not 
stay but about two weeks. There was some rust on 
the blade, but it did not get on the stem in time to in- 
jure the grain any. 

Grass was injured by the army worm; some pieces 
nearly ruined ; won’t make more than half a crop.— 
Clover is very good. There is some complaint of the 
chinch bug being in the corn. Corn is drying up. 
Oats look very promising. Young clover that was 
sown last spring, is doing well. There will be a great 
many apples, and in some localities peaches. 

I would like to know how much clover seed an acre 
will yicld; whether it will pay to get a huller and 
gather the seed, I believe it will pay well if tried. 
Why can we not raise our own seed or the seed for our 
neighbors as well as to haveit shipped from some other 
place? June 30th. Wm. E. Lana. 

It may be of interest to some of the many readers of 
the “World” to know the exact time of the commence- 
ment of wheat harvest in the different sections of the 
country. Ours commenced on the morning of the 21st 
of June. Some light crops of wheat, with the barley, 
was cut the weck before; late wheat will come off the 
week commencing to-day 28th. On the morning of 
the 21st of June commenced the busiest week ever 
experienced by the farmers of old Cape Gjrardeau. 
The reaper, the scythe and the cradle have been wielded 
with a will; every man and boy who could shoulder a 
bundle of wheat, went forth to the golden harvest— 
alive, and with a “song.” 

I love to see the golden wheat, 

The day the reaper fall’s it ; 

Its yellow waves are chased by songs 
From early sun, till evening’s shade! 
Cheer, boys cheer, the God of our fathers 
Ilias smiled on the land of their sons. 

However great the rejoicing at harvest time, there 
is a deep sadness which lingers about the human heart. 
We go forth to cut the golden grain unwitting that 
we are to partake in many instances of the decomposed 
bodies of departed friends, escaping through the tiny 
pores of mother earth in nourishment for the plants 
destined for food. On the thousand battle fields of 
our beloved country are bleaching the bones of thou- 
sands! and tens of thousands! of fathers, brothers, 
and sons, together with the bones of their once fiery 
steeds from which they fell, all of which go to nourish 
vegetation, which becomes food for man, M. J. H. 

Oak Ridge, June 28. 

Seeing in your valuable paper that many inquire of 
you where to find good and cheap lands, I will give a 
description of the northern part of Cape Girardeau 
county. The land is generally upland, gently rolling; 
well watered with good springs and creeks; well tim- 
bered with all kinds of oak, hickory, sugar tree, some 
walnut and cherry. The bottom lands along the 
creeks are very rich and heavily timbered. Corn from 
25 to 75 bushels per acre; wheat from 8 to 20 bushels 
per acre; barley, 20 to 50; oats, 25 to 60; rye, 10 to 
20; grass, 1 to2tons; clover from 1 to 1} tons. Sweet 


and Irish potatoes do well, and in fact all kinds of 
vegetables. Fruitofall kinds do well. Pears, apples, 
peaches, plums, cherries and grapes, are well adapted 
to our soil. The price is from $10 to $20 per acre, 
according to the condition of the farm and improve- 
ments. Mills, stores, churches and schools and all 
kinds of mechanics are convenient to all parts. A 
good market for all our produce; good roads to the 
river, distance 15 miles. There is room for quite a 
number of industrious farmers here; also some good 
mechanics. 

Wheat is a good average crop this year, and of a 
superior quality, if it can be saved without being 
injured by too much rain. Oats, good; barley also; 
corn, small for the season and mostly full of chinch 
bugs. Grass injured by the army worms, will not 
make more than halfcrop. Clover is good, but if it con- 
tinues to rain much longer, it will get greatly damaged. 
Applesagooderop. Peaches scarce; pear trees are full 
and look fine; cherry trees full and ripe; all kinds of 
berries, a good crop. Potatoes promise a good yield, 
and vegetables look fine, There is a fine prospect for 
mast, which will be good for pork and stock hogs.— 
The year 1869 thus far promises to be an extraordinary 
one. Henry Bruiat, June 30. 


From Pike Co., Mo. 

Cou. N. J. Conman: Permit me to thank the friends 
who have so kindly responded to the inquiries made 
by me in reference to the gapes in chickens. I fear 
I failed to make myself understood. My object was 
not so much to find a remedy, a8 a preventive. The 
facts I then gave prove conclusively to my mind that 
there is something in the pasture or grounds where 
they feed, more favorable for the production of the 
worms in the throat than other places. Hence, if 
some of our Entomologists could tell us from whence 
they spring, we might be able to remove the cause 
altogether. I hope our State Entomologist will give 
it some attention, if his time is not too much occupied 
with larger and more important things. 

We have but fairly commenced harvesting ; and we 

can say truly, “the harvest is great, but the laborers 
are few.” It rains almost every day, so that we have 
only been able to put in two days time out of four this 
week in harvesting. 
This is the Ist of July and it will yet take some eight 
or ten days to get through with wheat harvest here, 
which is later than usual. The grain seems to be 
maturing finely. 

On Tuesday last we had a trial of reapers on the 
farm of T. G. Stark five miles south of Louisiana. 
Notwithstanding it rained all the fore-part of the day, 
quite a crowd collected. 

Four droppers and two self-rakers were entered as 
competitors: viz., our old favorite (in this section) 
the Excelsior, and the Russel, the tna and the Dodge 
—the three latter being almost strangers in this part. 
The self-rakers were the Dodge and Wood. The for- 
mer, represented by Mr. Birge, of your city; and the 
latter, by Mr. Drury, of Alton. The trial was very 
imposing, being enlivened by music from the silver 
band of Louisiana. The Wood’s bore off the palm: 
yet all the machines on trial were worthy competitors, 
and were capable of doing good service. J.C.A., July 1. 


From Clark Co., Mo. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: There appears to be consider- 
able trouble about harvest wages here. Some men 
want $2, $2.25 to $2.75 per day. The farmers are 
willing to pay from $1.50 to $1.75 per day. Harvest 
has just commenced here—that is, we are all ready to 
commence as soon as it quits raining (which appears 
chronic). 

The laboring class of people (that is, the harvest 
hands,) have been grumbling about their wages for 
the last four or five years. They are not our neigh- 
bors in general, but harvest bands that pass from one 
State to another. They contend that Illinois and 
Towa pay from $3 to $4 and $5 per day. We would 
like to hear from some of them about harvest wages; 
for we do not think that any farmer can make his ends 
meet at such wages when wheat or rye is worth from 
60 to 70 and 80 cts. per bushel deliyered. The farmers 
will not harvest here till the weather settles. Corn, 
wheat, rye and oats look better than they have for a 
long time. Fruit plenty—except peaches. This is 
one of the finest counties in the State. Plenty of 
everything except women, and harvest hands at from 
$4 to $5per day. In speaking of women being scarce 
I have reference to unmarried women—for Iowa and 
Illinois and the adjoining counties in Missouri have 
taken them away. This county is filling up very fast. 
But three years ago land could be had from $9 to $10 
per acre; now there is hardly any uncultivated land 
in this county. In three years from now, if the rail- 
road is finished, there will be no public range for cattle. 
Iam getting off the subject; we would like to hear 
from subscribers of this paper about harvest wages. 

July 3. W. PuHILuirs. 








crop will be in the sheck. 
than for many years past; entirely too much rain for 


and scalded out with water. 





RemARKS—lIt is very hard to say anything to your 
or your neighbors’ advantage on the subject of wages, 
Labor is like any article of merchandise, or even 
money, if you please; the supply and demand regulate 
the price. When labor is plenty it will be cheap; if 
the reverse it will behigh. If you cannot do without, 
you must pay. 

One hotel keeper in Belleville, Ills., advertised that 
harvest hands engaged from his house were receiving 
$3.50 per day; so there were plenty of hands at his 
house and none elsewhere, and the farmers had to 
pay the price. They will give that hotel keeper a 
wide berth after this. 

What you say about the scarcity of unmar- 
ried women in your county, does not speak well 
for the unmarried men. Are they ugly, cross, lazy, 
selfish, or worse! Something is wrong, you may de- 
pend on’t. 





From Apair Co., Mo.—Col. Colman: While the 
incessant rain keeps all hands nearly idle, when we 
should be so busy, one can hardly do better than write 
a few words about it to the papers, so that future 
generations cannot say that such a wet season is not 
remembered by the oldest inhabitant. 

While some farmers in this section have found it 
possible to plow their corn over once or twice, the 
ground has not been dry enough for it at any time 
since it came up, and much of it has not been touched ; 
yet, considering the extremely wet weather, it looks 
well; and if it could receive one thorough cleaning, a 
late fall might make it passably good; but when it 
could get dry enough now, harvest will soon be on 
hand, if that is not cut shorter yet by continued rain, 
so it will be almost impossible to make and save a good 
crop, according to present prospects. = 

Kirksville, July 3. 


From CALLAWAY Co., Mo.—The wheat harvest is 
now fully under way for the medium, early wheat; 
and if the weather should keep dry for a few days, the 
Hay and oats are better 


D. M. T., July 4. 


From Jounson AND Henry Co.—Eds. Rural World: 
Woe are now in the midst of a most dreary succession 
of rain storms. Rain every day—with the earth so 
full of water that it is impossible to take a team into 
a wheat field or a corn field. The consequence is, that 
the early wheat is likely to damage before it can be 
harvested, and the corn is being over-run with weeds 
Oats and grasses never 
looked better. Nothing but a cessation of rain and a 
season of fair weather can inspire us with hope. 

July 1. Buckeye. 


From JAsrer Co., Mo.—Col. Colman: Wheat crops 
in Jasper county are fair; early sown, very fine.— 
Harvest has already commenced; the majority will 
be harvested the incoming week. Showery the last 
few days. Wheat shows some sign of rust—though 
not injured yet. Oats are doing only moderately 
well, some heading too low. Corn rather low for the 
time of the year, on account of so much cool weather. 
I think, ifthere is no bad luck, it will make a good 
crop yet. A. B. H., Coon Creek, June 20. 


From Henry Co., Mo.—Eds. Rural World: Rain, 
rain all the time; at least every day ortwo. It is 
certainly good for something, for I think it has washed 
the army worm off of our fields; they would, I believe, 
have done much damage, by having had fair chance 
to go on in their work of destruction ; however, as it 
is, we are not much better off. Wheat is ripe and a 
good crop almost in our hands, but we are prevented 
from harvesting it by heavy rains. Oats and grasses 
look excellent in this neighborhood. Corn is very 
backward for the season, owing to the late spring and 
wet weather. G. F. K., June 30. 


From Hannisat, Mo.—The harvest of May wheat 
began June 28th; blue stem is ready now (July 2d) ; 
heads well filled; norustas yet. Rain every day and 
sometimes morning, noon and night. Many fields of 
corn are so wet that a horse cannot walk across them— 
yet some have a fair prospect forcorn. Oats are fair; 
grass, good. The apple crop will not be as large as 
was expected; many varieties are badly scabbed, and 
others are still dropping. 

Many farmers have the BLUES very badly; some 
others, fortunately, always look at the bright side of 
everything and can truly see the “silver lining” to 
every dark cloud. O. H. P. Lear. 


From Saint Cxiarr Co., Ints.—Col. Colman: 
Having finished harvesting wheat, I thought I would 
give you my experience with the army worm. On 
the 7th of June I put six worms in a glass jar, of dif- 


corn in some parts of this county. 
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ferent sizes and colors, and fed them on green corn. 
On the 13th they commenced to change into some- 
thing like a grub. I put some dirt in the jar, and on 
the 29th they changed to millers. What the next 
change will be I don’t know. I intend to keep them 
and see. I will just say that the crops in Ridge 
Prairie are good. Corn a little late, on account of 
wet weather. If you think it worth the trouble, you 
can publish this; if not, all right. A.C. J., July 3. 


Remarxs—We will give the whole natural history 
of the Army worm very soon.—Eds. R. W. 


From New Franxuin, Mo.—Col. Colman: In an 
apple orchard of my neighbor’s, I noticed a few 
days’ since quite a curiosity—it was bloom upon ap- 
ple trees in full bearing. I have observed the same 
upon diseased trees late in the season—but these 
were apparently sound and healthy. 

Harvest has commenced in earnest. The grain is 
quite up to an average, both in quality and quanti- 
ty. Corn is growing rapidly. Oats promise well.— 
Vegetables and fruit, except peaches will be abun- 
dant. W. iH. M. 


Vhe Apiary. 
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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
ODDS AND ENDS---No. 6, 


Tue Arrary.—I am but a novice in practical bee 
culture, and do not write on this subject to instruct 
others, but simply to record some of my brief expe- 
rience with a view of possibly affording some amuse- 
ment to amateurs and eliciting their learned criticisms. 
I have been always a great admirer of the frugal and 
industrious little insect and her cunning works, but 
more especially of the delicious nectar she stores up. 
But heretofore I have been a good deal like the man 
who lost so much money by not having hogs to eat 
the acorns. It would be hard for me to tell how much 
I have lost, or rather, how much I might have gained, 
had I given earlier and better attention to bees. If 
the man could have had the hogs come to him just at 
the nick of time, without any previous trouble or 
expense, and just enough and no more, to eat the 
acorns and become fat, it would have been a very nice 
thing for him. My little friends, the bees, have not 
the expensive habit of eating at my expense at all— 
unless in certain rare cases of necessity, then only a 
very little, when it becomes a pleasure to supply their 
very limited wants ; they have no extravagant notions 
about fine palaces or furniture, but are very moderate 
in their requirements in the way of accommodations, 
and indeed are not at all particular whether you furn- 
ish them any at all or not, as they have a way of pro- 
viding for themselves without annoying any body, if 
at all slighted or neglected by their owner. Indeed 
they are often rather much inclined to assert in a very 
unmistakable manner their entire independence of 


man. 

In March, 1868, I obtained of my friend Prof. F. 0: 
Blair, of Lebanon, Ills., a hive of Italian bees. This 
year (1868) was, over the country generally, a very 
unfavorable one for bees. But few swarmed at all, 
and many starved to death in vast numbers in Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio and other places. I obtained 
my bees in a very plain, cheap, movable frame hive, 
and asI have since learned, one almost exclusively 
adapted to breeding and increase of stocks, and not 
for storing surplushoney. Well, I started in the spring 
of 1868 with one Italian stock, or hive. On the 22d 
of May they sent off a fine swarm, and as I had not a 
hive ready for them, while I was engaged in making 
one they became impatient and started for the woods. 
Much bell-ringing seemed to confuse their design, for 
when in an open field, while I kept ringing the dinner 
bell furiously with one hand, with the other I proffered 
them a green branch from a tree which they accepted 
as the olive branch and settled on it while I held it. 
I stuck this in the ground with them on it, and finished 
the hive and put them in it. Another swarm came 
off on the 24th of July, but as I did not see them issue, 
I could not then tell whether it was from the old stock 
or the young one. [hived it, or rather they clustered 
on the outside of the hive and remained so until next 
morning, when quite early, they skedaddled for the 
woods. I did not know enough then to make them go 
into the hive as I should do now. So, losing this 
swarm, I had still doubled my stock, and started this 
spring with two stocks, which I call old No. 1 and old 
No.2. Wintered themin thecellar, During last winter 
I read everything I could get on the subject of bees— 
not only read, but re-read and studied the standard 
authors—Miner, Quinby, Langstroth—and others of 
less note, and the “American Bee Journal.” Istudied 
much on the plan of a hive, and finally worked out 
one that suited my fancy, containing several original 
features, and made ten of them and am now using 
them, and of course think it the best in use. It is 





not patented, however, and never will be byme. Well, 
now for my increase this year thus far: From old No. 
1 I have had four swarms—first one skedaddled— 
from old No. 2 I have had three swarms—third one 
skedaddled—from swarm No. 1 which came off from 
old No. 2 on 19th of May, one swarm, making eight 
in all, two having left, leaving me six new stocks and 
the two old ones. After-swarm No. 1 from old No. 1 
will swarm in a day or two, and I shall probably make 
one or two and possibly more artificially in the course 
of this month (July). I made ten of my new hives, 
and you see I must have them occupied. Old bee 
masters will probably shake their heads at this, and 
say this is goingit toosteep. It may be so, but I was 
ambitious to have my ten hives occupied, and think I 
can do it safely this year. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense amount of wet weather it has been thus far a 
good honey season, and I am sowing buckwheat for 
fall pasturage. My hives are so arranged as to facil- 
itate breeding, and at the same time can be arranged 
for storage of large quantities of surplus honey. My 
first object is increase of stocks. Hereafter, I design 
making my swarms artificially, or at least to Try, 
July 5, 1869. 








HONEY DEW. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I am much pleased with 
“Try’s’’ idea in “Odds and Ends,” of June 19th, 
in placing Honey Dew in opposition to the in- 
sect theory. ‘Facts are chiels that winna ding 
and darna be disputed.” I can give him one 
fact which may help to Try truth. I believed 
in the insect idea up till summer before last, 
that year honey dew was very abundant, so 
much so, that it settled on the rocks. I found 
iton the sand beaches of Black river, forty yards 
from the nearest tree or bush, the stones clean 
and clear of everything visible but honey dew ; 
so clean that I picked some up and licked them, 
so that I could not be deceived. 

I can beat his Italians though, with common 
bees. I have ten swarms from three, besides 
losing my first swarm, which took to the woods, 


with only common gums at that. I join in his 
“hurrah for the bees!” M. McK., M. D. 
Centreville, Reynolds Co., Mo., July 3d. 


Horse Department. 
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HORSE GOSSIP. 

The curry-comb and brush, if properly rated, 
would not occupy such a prominent place in 
the outfit of astable. I would rather have a 
wallowing bed than all the curry-combs in 
America. The one makes the horse restless and 
frettul ; and, if used whilst he is feeding, is really 
an injury to him; whilst the other is the sum 
total of all the horse needs in the way of rub- 
bing. Man may assist Nature and work in 
co-operation with her rules—but he cannot im- 
prove on them. Nature is divine and cannot 
err. The natural way is always the best; but 
horsemen have become so artificial and have 
studied the “arts” so faithfully in their treat- 
ment of horses, that appearance now is the par- 
amount consideration, and everything must be 
done that will add to the looks, regardless of 
the comfort and good of the horse. The brush 
helps the appearance of a horse wonderfully, 
and enables dealers to make a very respectable 
showing out of common material; but the farm- 
ing people prize a horse more on account of his 
good health and fitness to do work than for any 
other quality, and should always be governed 
by rules that will insure strength and elasticity 
of movement. 

The less of stable also the better for work- 
horses, excepting in time of storms and cold, bad 
weather. The open air, free from the impurities 





which come from the stable-floor, is far better 
for work-horses than the best stable that can be 
built. It gives them a chance to walk and move 
around when it is necessary that they should do 
so, and they can lie down and rest a great deal 
better than when tied up in a narrow stall. If 
any currying is necessary the horse will rub 
himself on the ground in a way that will do him 
more good than a half dozen “artists” could 
with their curry-combs and brushes. It is 
rather unpleasant to work with a horse that is 
covered over with dirt from rolling on the ground, 
yet if we consider the money value of an hour 
spent of a morning cleaning a team, compared 
with what might be done with the same amount 
of labor at something else, it would be as cents 
to dollars. No farmer ever got value received 
for cleaning his work-horses of a morning before 
hitching up. When a team has been used all 
day in the mud and slop, their legs and belly 
ought to be washed with water (not too cold to 
produce a chill) the moment they are done 
work and before the mud can dry—but, to 
let a horse go to his feed with mud all over his 
legs, and then next morning commence the 
currying process for appearance sake, is not 
only poor management but it is cruel. 
GossIPPer. 


eS SS 

A gentleman in New York recently died of 
glanders, contracted from a favorite horse that 
had the disease. We notice that similar cases 
are becoming alarmingly frequent. The disease 
is a terrible one, and so far has baffled the skill 
of the best physicians. 


_ Answers to Correspondents, 
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Eps. Rurat Wortp—Please answer the following 
questions : 

1. How should plum seeds be planted? Last fall I 
planted about a quart, and only two or three came up. 
They were planted as soon as seeded some inches deep 
in mellow ground. Will I ever hear anything more 
from them ? 

2. What are the best kinds of raspberties for Mis- 
souri? 

3. What can I do for cherries ? 
died at different ages. 

4. What is the name for our old common scrub red 
cherries? They will do for tarts; but they sprout so, 
I dread to see one come on my place. 

5. Are there no hardy kinds that do not sucker ? 

Il. L. B. 

Answer—1, We like freezing or cracking by hand, 
and planting in spring. Few seeds are so wormy and 
defective as the seeds of the cultivated plum. 

2. Miami, black; and Philadelphia, red, do well 
here; and Clark, bright red and fine, promises well. 

3. Plant‘on thin, elevated soil, so as to induce slow 
and hardy growth. Protect the trunks by placing a 
triangle of boards on the S. W. side, or by wrapping 
cloth around them. 

4, Morellos. 

5. If any variety is worked upon a seedling stock 
(not a sprout) and not injured by the plow, &c., they 
will not be troublesome by suckering. 


All my sweet ones 





Se._r-sucxine Cow—Answer toW.C. P., Hillsboro: 
A Yoke can be so constructed that when put upon 
the cow’s neck, she cannot possibly turn her head.— 
The two rods on each side of the neck are made to 
pass clean through the yoke and project five or six 
inches; the points are made sharp, so that whenever 
she attempts to turn, they prick her. Of course, as 
this is a very unnatural position, a cow thus yoked 
will not thrive as well as one that is free. We judge, 
in the case of your cow, that the best thing to be done 
is to dry her up and make herinto beef. The money 
obtained for her, if you sell, will buy a good cow, 
free from the habit, and it will certainly save you 
time, trouble and vexation. 
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HORTICULIURAL. 





PREPARING LAND FOR SEEDS. 

Cou Cotman: In planting nursery stock and 
seeds, especially by machines, it is very impor- 
tant to make the ground as perfectly level as 
can be. In want of knowledge of any imple- 
ment made for this, I contrived one myself last 
spring, which proved to be good and far superi- 
or to some I see recommended in some papers ; 
and, as it would be useful in thoroughly prepar- 
ing ground for any crop, I will try to describe 
it for the benefit of your readers : 

Take three 2x8 inch planks; make a round 
gudgeon near one side, at each end, and bevel 
the other edge sharp; make a frame to put 
these in, of same size timber, the front and hind 
pieces laying flat, and the side pieces standing 
on edge, with slots to receive the cross pieces 
and two-inch holes for the gudgeons; pin them 
together at the corners. Take 2x4 inch scant- 
ling and cut two pieces fourteen inches long; 
make a slot in one end of each, 1x6 inches ; 
spike these to the two foremost scrapers. Make 
one scantling four feet long, with one mortice to 
correspond with the slots, and another two-and- 
a-half feet from the bottom end; spike this to 
the hind scraper. Puta 1x3 inch strip in these 
slots and mortices, and put a loose }-inch pin 
in each; nail a 1x4 inch strip flat on top of this 
and put cleats on it for your lever to catch 
against. The lever is fastened loosely in the 
upper mortice in the high scantling. This cleat 
board should extend a foot in front of the fore- 
most scraper. It will be seen that you can set 
these scrapers, while going along, to the ground 
or sliding over it. But, to make it run steady 
or just to suit us, we must have a tongue in it; 
therefore, the connection should be a little to 
one side, and an inch pinin the hind-frame 
plank ; the tongue should have a slot 6 inches 
long to receive this. The double-tree bolt, a 
foot long with head and tapon. Put double- 
tree and clevis under the tongue, and a chain 
from these towards the front corners of the 
frame. If the front scraper bears harder on the 
ground than the rest, put blocks on the double- 
tree pin. 

When the ground is not mellow and kind, I 
have found it almost impossible to pulverize it 
well without this, because of the inequalities 
and depressions which the harrow and roller 
cannot reach. On very rough ground I prefer 
to run the roller first, after the plow; then the 
harrow, and leveler, and roller again, &c., till 
it is right. Though it is better than anything 
I have seen recommended yet, I don’t want it 
to supersede the roller; only in some cases it 
may do instead of harrow or roller—for it will 
mash and bury the clodsif not very hard. But 





every farmer can easily make and keep all 
these, and use them as occasion requires. 
Kirksville, Mo., July 3d. Cuas. Parrerson. 


REET OT ew ER 
BIRDS--DAMAGE BY THEM. 

Cou. Cotman: I have read, at different times, 
articles on the subject of birds, in which the 
writers have attempted to show that all birds 
were necessarily of more benefit to fruit growers 
than they were an injury. My own conclusions 
have been somewhat at variance with this view. 

The Blue Jay is very fond of cherries, and if 
he does anything to benefit us for what he des- 
troys, I have not found it out. The same is 
true of the Woodpecker, the Catbird, and many 
other smaller kinds. On yesterday I found that 
my English peas were being devouted in great 
quantities by some unknown agency. By close 
watching, I found that a small bird, somewhat 
larger than a Canary, was the author of the 
mischief. There was quite a flock of them.— 
The males were of very bright yellow on the 
bodies, with black wings ; the females were of 
a muddy-yellow on their bodies, with lead-col- 
ored wings. Such was the damage to my peas, 
upon a close examination, that I pronounced 
them enemies, and killed eight of them, not 
even allowing them atrial by jury. What are 
they? Are they friends or enemies? Please 
give us your views on the points as to what 
birds are our friends, with a list of what kinds 
we ought to destroy. I ama friend to birds— 
love to have them about me, and would not 
complain at a moderate loss by them. Last 
fall my grapes were greatly damaged by the 
birds, and I observe that these birds are never 
seen about the trees except when they go to 
steal. 

Our wheat is about ready to harvest, and is 
very good. Oats and meadows are fine. Corn 


is late and somewhat injured by the recent con- 
tinuous rains, but think it will yet come out. 
Mexico, Audrain Co., Mo., June 30. M.Y. D. 


[The bird referred to, is known as the Yellow 
Bird, and is not generally esteemed as an ene- 
my to the farmer or fruit-grower.—Eads. R. W. | 


+-ee -- 


The Proposed Fall Pomological and 
Floricultural Exhibition. 


Frienp Murr: In answer to your inquiry 
concerning the authorship of a modest little 
volume entitled Practical Landscape Gardening, 
by G. M. Kern, I answer, that I am the identi- 
cal party who wrote the same some fourteen 
years ago, in my younger and more hopeful 
days. The difference in the initials of the 
name was caused by a typographical error, 
which could not be corrected on my return 
from a professional absence, during which the 
book was issued in Cincinnati. Your supposi- 
tion that my father wrote the little volume in 
question, is simply ridiculous, and like much 
ofthe horticultural talk of the present day.— 
My father (not unknown in German theological 
science) died in 1835, and it is therefore not 
likely that he published a work on Landscape 
Gardening twenty years afterwards. Horticul- 
tural savans, hailing from Alton or St. Louis, 
will have to guess closer next time. 

As to your inquiry as to my views in regard 
tothe proposed Fall Pomological and Floricultu- 
ral Exhibition, to be held in this city, I answer 





that I would most heartily wish for its success. 
A move of that kind looks indeed like a step 
in advance, and would redound in rich benefits 
to the entire horticultural interests of this vicin- 
ity. Any one remembering the ‘ Harvest 
Home”’ gatherings of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, twenty years ago, cannot but 
wish that such iateresting occasions might be 
re-enacted in our Western metropolis. 

But how will you achieve this happy idea? 
Are our horticultural associations the true re- 
presentatives of the feeling of this region? Has 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society ever 
countenanced the question of Floriculture ?— 
Could it at this day raise a discussion on Flowers 
as animated as one on Grapes or Apples ?. 

My friend, this subject has been, and is still, 
DEAD with this Association, and a sudden call 
upon the Floricultural men of this city seems 
rather out of place when made by a Society 
pledged to Fruit, and Fruit alone. 

Who is to lead off in this exhibition referred 
to? Isit a committee of Pomologists, Wine 
Makers, or Fancy Horticulturists? I, for one, 
would say, call on the working men—men who 
have seen similar exhibitions before, and who 
are capable and willing to do the work, and 
furnish the various material necessary for a 
grand horticultural display. A dozen men re- 
presenting substantially and in good faith the 
various branches of Horticulture in our midst, 
will do more than all the so-called Horticultu- 
ral societies in Christendom. Call on workers 
—not on talkers—when work is to be done: 
but save us from committees, representing so- 
cieties, whom every sensible man knows to be 
governed by “rings” centering round certain 
individuals and certain interests. Offer an hon- 
est and whole-souled chance to the Horticultu- 
rists of the land—American and Dutch—to 
bring out an exhibition worthy of the city and 
the people of St. Louis as well as of the scien- 
tific horticultural community of the ancient 
town of Alton—and you will see that the ““Dutch 
Flower Gardeners”—a term attached to the 
sinew of hard-working floriculturists in our 
midst—will heartily respond. But go by the 
muster-roll of the Mo. State Horticultural Soci- 
ty and the Miss. Valley Grape Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, and you will find that ‘‘some can’t see 
the point.” Yours truly, M. G. Kern. 

—<$<$_<re—_—_____—____ 
THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

A pretty, poetic name, is the above, given to 
a family of quite pretty, herbaceous plants, some 
of which are better known as common weeds— 
by no means noxious or hurtful weeds are they, 
but rather pretty than otherwise. Missouri can 
boast of one species of the Evening Primrose, 
Enothera Missouriansis, that is regularly taken 
into the brotherhood of cultivated flowers ; and 
doubtless most of our garden sorts are only 
improved varieties of our own indigenous kinds. 

They are all herbaceous plants, mostly per- 
ennial, and all have yellow flowers of different 
shades, opening in the evening as the sun goes 
down, remaining open till late in the morning, 
sometimes till noon, then dropping and dying, 
to be succeeded by other flowers éach evening. 

But, we have one kind of Evening Primrose 
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in our garden that is a perfect beauty: it is 
Enothera Macrocarpa, or large-flowering. It is 
a perennial; bardy; has lived over winter un- 
covered and unharmed; it is of low, dwarf, 
spreading, compact habit, not growing over one 
foot high, and is perhaps two feet broad, with 
a dozen or more shoots or stems, each stem 
prepared to furnish, each evening, one of its 
large, most beautiful, brightest of sul phur-yel- 
low flowers—a charming yellow indeed. The 
flowers are nearly five inches across, and ii is 
quite amusing to watch them and see them ex- 
pand, which they do by jerks that are very per- 
ceptible. A neat, hardy plant, with showy, 


beautiful, Jong-continued and most interesting 
flowers—we all think it is. C. S. 


MULCH. 

“If the soil is kept mellow, the light surface 
soil answers as a mulch,” says an Eastern ex- 
change. “Mulch with the cultivator,” said a 
recent essayist; but, with all deference to the 
teachings of authority, we demur to the confu- 
sion of ideas that is here created. Webster 
defines mulch to be: ‘‘Half-rotten straw, decay- 
ed leaves, or the like; strewn over the roots of 
plants, to protect from heat or cold; to keep 
moist, &c.’”’ This is the correct technical and 
practical statement of the case. How far, then, 
can the constant stirring of the soil act asa 
substitute for mulch ? 

Persons are apt to arrive at conclusions in 
regard to practical subjects, from the circum- 
stances with which they are directly presented 
to their individual minds, and reach their con- 
clusions without considering whether the ac- 
com panying phenomena were the rule of action 
or the exception. 

Let us note three distinct classes of climatic 
action: The cold humidity of the Atlantic 
coast, as from New York to Maine; the rain- 
less summer of the Pacific coast, as California ; 
and the arid, variable climate, of the central 
region, from the Mississippi westward—and we 
find a key to many of the differences in opinion 
that exist, yet all based on practical results. 

In the East the want is warmth, not moisture. 
There, stir the soil regularly and deeply ; this 
will do much to hasten and develop vegetation, 
and no doubt in very many cases it may be 
truthfully said: “If the soil is kept mellow, the 
light surface soil answers as a mulch;” but, 
how very seldom, if ever, can these conditions 
apply here! 

In regard to the instruction quoted, “mulch 
with the cultivator, ” if it is a mere figure of 
speech, indicating that there is, or may be, a 
tendency to avoid careful culture by the use of 
mulch, it is good—but, it must ever be borne 
in mind that the operations of cultivating, 
whether by hoe, harrow, plow or cultivator, or 
the stirring of the soil in any manner—is quite 
distinct trom mulching, and cannot in any 
proper sense be used as synonymous with it. 
Let us try to mean just what we say. 

In our climate some plants, both exotic and 
indigenous, require the protection of - their 
roots from the extremes and rapid transitions 
from heat to cold, wetness and drouth. 

The Currant, Raspberry and Blackberry, are 
noted examples. 





Besides maintaining uniform conditions to 
the roots of the plants that are essential to the 
health of some varieties, many have a uniform 
tendency to throw their roots to the surface ; 
the stirring of the soil cuts and abrades the 
roots, and by letting in the dry air, kills them; 
or, by cutting them up, induces a great tenden- 
cy to suckering and the consequent production 
of wood with little fruit. We find that mulch 
does less, and gentle stirring of the soil does 
more, for the Philadelphia than any other rasp- 
berry. Inthe culture of the dwarf pear, the 
same question comes up, and the distinction 
between cultivation and mulch is such thata 
misconception here is ruin. About the same 
may be said in regard to some evergreens.— 
With several varieties of these we have experi- 
mented sufficiently to say that in our soil and 
climate no stirring of the soil whatever can 
compare with a thorough, thick mulching, with 
long manure if you please, and as little disturb- 
ance of the soil as possible. 

We are sometimes asked, shall we mulch or 
cultivate the vineyard? This, conditions will 
determine ; but we don’t desire to own the piece 
of land or varieties where mulch is better than 
thorough cultivation. 

As we understand words, mu/ch is the applica- 
tion to the soil of an artificial covering, be it 
leaves, trash or long manure, on the surface. 

Manure 1s the incorporation into the soil of 
some substance or element wanting in the soil, 
as vegetable matter, lime, &c., &c. 

Cultivation is the simple transposition of 
the particles of the soil without any addition 
whatever, and whether accomplished by the 
hoe, plow or cultivator, is a matter of conven- 
ience, producing the same results to greater or 


less perfection. 
i a i 


San Francisco, Cal., June 25th, 1869. 


California Fruit for the East.— The Central 
Pacific railroad company has commenced the 
construction of fifty fruit cars, which will be 
ventilated in all directions by funnel air pumps, 
wire screens, etc., and are to be built with aspe 
cial view to the storage of fruit, so as to allow a 
free circulation of air. We have a surplus of 
almost every fruit to which you can give aname. 
At some not very distant day our tropical and 
semi-tropical productions, such as oranges, le- 
mons, limes, citrons, dates and bananas, will be 
important items of export. Meantime, for a few 
years, it is our grapes which we can best spare, 
and as we can supply the Eastern market with 
them from July to Christmas, and even into the 
winter, we expect a huge demand. In some 
California counties now, wine is cheaper than 
milk. As to grapes, they have hardly a definite 
value at all, and get down to five pounds or more 
for 25 cents, in San Francisco itself at the height 
of the season. The large and more luscious of 
our numerous varieties of table grapes cannot 
fail to attract attention in the East. I should 
suppose that it w.i be profitable to sell them 
at from 20 to 60 cents, according to quality, a 
pound, in New York, and that they will become 
a good paying institution. 

Industrial Matters in California.—The reports 
froin the grain districts differ considerably.— 
Harvesting and threshing are now everywhere 
in full blast. Nevada, herself, will require much 
of our grain this year, as the grasshoppers have 
been specially destructive in the Silver State. 

A very large number of immigrants have re- 
cently made their homes in Santa Barbara, Los 
| Angelos, San Diego, San Bernardino counties, 











and other parts of southern California. It 1s 
estimated that four times as many fruit trees 
have been set out in the last two years in south- 
ern California, as in any two years since 1850. 
And the new comer need not fear but that there 
is room for him in this most delicious part of 
the Golden State. Land is still to be had at 
government prices, in large quantities; further- 
more, there are many portions of those old Span- 
ish “tranches” (farms) for sale, of course more 
or less improved. Besides our large S. F. woolen 
mills, a company, situated on the Merced river, 
65 miles from Stockton, has recently grown to 
pretty good proportions. It has eighteen looms, 
and works up 25,000 pounds of wool, mostly 
into blankets, flannels and cloths. 

There bas been a large amount of discussion 
with regard to the ramie fibre, and its cultiva- 
tion in California. The European manufactur- 
ers find it brittle and difficult to work up, and 
the slight importation has already fallen off in 
Great Britain. 

There is more interest in the Spartina grass, 
which will, it is believed, make excellent print- 
ing paper. Jt has been extensively used for 
wrapping paper. Many of your citizens must 
be familiar with it, as it is—unless I am greatly 
mistaken—native to the Mississippi Valley, and 
found anywhere along the Missouri partially 
inundated bottoms.—Mo. Democrat. 

——aeee le 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
JUNE, 1869. 
Thermometer in open air, in the shade. 
TAM. 22.0. Brae Mean of Month. 
62°.8 78°.0 64°.5 68°.4 
Maximum temp. 91°.0, on the 19th. 
Minimum “*  44°.0, on the 6th. 





Range, 47°.0 degrees. 

Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
61°94. 69°.3 63°.4 64°.7 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean ot Month. 
29.541 29.496 29.503 29.513 
Maximum, 29.779, on the 7th, 7 a. m. 
Minimum, 29.129, on the 13th, 7 a.m. 





Range, 0.650 inches. 

Rain—3d, 4th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 16th, 
17th, 20th, 22d, 24th, 27th, 29th and 30th. 

Total amount of rain, 8.14 inches. 


Av. temp. Rain. 
June, 1866, 68°.7 3.32 inches. 
June, 1867, 73°.0 ia * 
June, 1868, 71°.9 Fh 
June, 1869, 68°.4 8 ee 


The past month was an extraordinary wet 
one. 

——_____-_ wee ---— — — 

ORGANIZATION OF THE JACKSONVILLE HorticuLtu- 
RAL Society —At a large meeting of the friends of 
Horticulture, held in Music Ha!] on Monday afternoon, 
the Jacksonville Horticultural Society was organized. 
The following officers of the society were elected: Mr. 
Edward Lambert, President; Mr. E. Mason, Secretary; 
Mrs. M. D. Walcott, Treasurer; and E. §. Miller, 
Ralph Reynolds, Josiah Gerhorn, Isaac Baldwin and 
J. N. Taylor, Vice-Presidents. 

The President, Secretary, Treasurer and Prof, J. B. 
Turner were appointed a committee to draft a consti- 
tution for the society. 

Mr. Ralph Reynolds was requested to read an essay 
upon the subject of the cultivation of flowers, at the 
next meeting of the society. 

About forty of the prominent citizens of Jackson- 
ville enrolled their names as members of the society. 

The exhibition on the occasion, of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, was really very fine. 

The earnest and enthusiastic manner in which our 
citizens took hold of this enterprise, gives promise of 


its success. 
—____—_—_+0e——_ 


Arrangements are being made by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Holt County Agricultural Society, to 
build anew floral ball out at the fair grounds, the 
estimated cost of which is $1,500. The premium list 
this year is larger than that of last year, and will be 
printed in a few daysiu pamphlet form for distribution. 
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CALANDRINIA UMBELLATA, 


CANNA. 


THE CANNAS. 


The Cannas are properly foliage plants ; that 
is, plants having large, showy, or beautifully 
marked foliage, and which is of more conse- 
quence than the flower. They are of a stately 
habit, and present a rich and tropical appear- 
ance, when planted in beds or masses on the 
lawn. The flowers are scarlet, yellow, and 
various shades—pretty, but not showy —‘the 
plant being mostly valued for its large and beau- 
tiful foliage. The seed is round, black and very 
hard: hence, doubtless, comes the name of “‘In- 
dian Shot.” It requires well soaking in hot water 
before planting, and must be sown very early, 
under glass, and the plants nursed along in 
pots, to enable them to become strong before 


setting out—else very little effect will be 
obtained from them the first summer. Proba- 


bly the better way is, to purchase a few plants, 
of the different varieties, of the regular florist ; 
and, as they are perennial and half-hardy, the 
plants may be taken up just before the approach 
of winter, and kept in sand or saw-dust in 
the cellar, to be planted out the following spring. 
The plants become, each year, stronger, and 
may be divided and extended if required, 

The flower on the left in the engraving, is 
the Calandrina umbellata, a perennial flower, but 
blooms the first season ; color, rosy-purple, and 
very fine. The Calandrinas are free flowering 
plants, quite pretty and effective ; colors, lilac, 
purple, and closely allied to the Portulaccas ; 
not much known, but very useful and pretty in 
a collection. 








{Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Eureka, Mo., July Ist, 1869. 

The regular monthly meeting was held in the School 
House. President Bell in the chair, 

The Secretary read a letter from Gov. McClurg in 
reference to H. W. Wiesse. 

The following articles were placed before the 
meeting : 

Fruit—By L. D. Votaw, six. varieties of cherries ; 
Whitesmith gooseberry; Early Harvest and Red June 
apples; a summer pear ripe, new and good; cracking 
somewhat. Miami raspberry; Red Dutch, White 
Dutch and Victoria currants; Lawton blackberries. 

Early Harvest apples, by Wm. Brown; Red June, 
by Wm. Smizer; Philadelphia raspberry, by Jas. L. 
Bell; Lawton blackberry and Doolittle raspberry, G. 
Pauls; Philadelphia, Miami and Yellow Cap rasp- 
berries, by W. Harris; Lawton Seedling blackberry, 
Early Harvest apple and Early Golden apricot, by 
J. S. Seymour; Miami raspberry, by E, Barrett. 

A very fine bouquet was presented by Mrs. Dr. Beale, 
comprising, among a variety of gems, the American 
Caper from California and a fine Yucca. Also a fine 
salver display of Cactus and double Hollyhocks by 
the same lady. By Mrs. Gus. Pauisa very fine bouquet 
composed of the usual varieties of the season. 

In VeGetasies, the display was good, consistigg of 
White Sprout potatoes, by L. 2. Votaw; Early Good- 
rich and White Sprout, by Wm. Brown; White 
Sprout and Early Goodrich, by Gus. Pauls; Early 
Goodrich and Early Rose, by Wm. Muir; White Ne- 
shannocks, by E. Barrett; White Sprout and Early 
Sweet corn, by Dr. Beale; beets by T. Thomas; and 
Windsor and Kidney beans, by Gus. Pauls. 

A new self-cleaning and self-adjusting wheeled 
harrow was exhibited by Mr. Preston, of Eureka, the 
patentee. 





Numerous samples of the work of insect enemies 
were on exhibition, and the services of our able State 
Entomologist were called into requisition. 

The Tettigonia (proper) and the tree and Buffalo 
tree-hoppers were discussed. The value of carbolic 
acid and its compounds and combinations, were fully 
commented on. 

Mr. Riley remarked, that he had proved, by actual 
demonstration, that Paris green united to common 
flour in the proportion of one of green to two of flour, 
was a certain remedy for the Colorado potato bug.— 
The green costs thirty to forty cents a pound, which, 
with the flour, would go overan acre. He illustrated 
the rapid spread of insects by the removal of all their 
natural forage and their natural enemies the snakes, 
&c., and thought it would be well to have such a clear 
conception of the insect enemies; still it was of the 
utmost importance to cherish such insect foes as the 
snake. As it is, the curculio can be kept within 
bounds by the curculio-catcher, and hay bands wrapt 
round the stem, will lead the canker worm to seck 
shelter near the trunk. Tho aphide was noted, and 
the ant was shown to be innocently blamed for quite 
serious destruction of living vegetable tissue. The 
hay bands can be passed through a clothes wringer, 
or the insects scalded to death in them. 

The Hessian fly and wheat weevil were commented 
on, and confounded by some present. 

Mr. Riley presented several questions as to the ex- 
tent of the ravages of the curculio this season; when, 
on motion, of A. W. Alexander, it was, 

ReEsoLveD, That the Meramec Horticultural Society 
finds that the curculio is this year decidedly less abun- 
dant and destructive than last year in their neighbor- 
hood. After a very full expression of opinion, the 
resolution was unanimously adopted. 

The President announced that the next meeting will 
be held in the School House, Eureka, on the first 
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BUILDING WINE CELLARS. 
Many of our grape growing friends who have 
planted vineyards years ago, and expect a rich 
return of fruit this season, will have to build 
this all-impoxtant appendage to a vineyard this 
summer. As we had a chance, during our six- 
teen years’ experience as a grape grower, to see 
a good many different ones and compare their 
merits ; as we built a very large one ourselves, 
which, after a few years’ trial, did not quite suit 
us in all its arrangements—we may be qualified 
to give a few words of advice in this matter. 
First and foremost, let us say, that we do net 
intend this especially for those who have plenty 
of cash at their command. ‘These, we know, 
form butasmall part of our grape growing 
community, and need help and advice least of 
ofall. Ifthey can afford to spend $10,000 for 
a wine cellar, they can also find an architect to 
draw them a plan, and arrange matters to suit 
all their whims and fancies. It is the poor, 
hard-working man—he who has started with 
limited means—we would try to aid and coun- 
sel especially, for he needs it the most. And 
let us tell them at the start: Do not commence 
building a wine cellar until you have realized 
enough from your vineyard to do it with. If 
there is a market for your grapes in the neigh- 
borhood, where you can dispose of them at rea- 
sonable prices, do so, until you have gained 
money enough from their sale to build a cellar 
with. Or, if you have no market for your grapes, 
dig a hole in the ground, say eight feet deep, 
and as wide and long as you may need it for the 
quantity of wine you intend to make; plank it 
inside, or block it up with logs, to keep the 
ground from falling in; make a rough roof over 
it—and your wine will be safe enough for the 
first winter. Of course you will have to try and 
dispose of it before the greatest heat of summer 
sets in: you may have to take a lower price 
than you think itis actually worth ; but it will 
be much better than to build a cellar—which, 
with all the fixtures, will generally cost much 
more than you at first calculate — before you 
can afford it. Or, if you have neighbors who 
also need cellars, club together and build one 
in partnership. It is much cheaper, compara- 
tively, to build a darge cellar than a small one. 
But neither you nor your partners must be of a 
jealous disposition. You must be inclined to 
work harmoniously, each giving the other an 
equal chance. If you are not willing to do that, 
better wait and build one for yourself alone, 
when: you are able. Some people have such a 
surly, sour disposition, that even wine — that 
most genial gift of God to man—will make them 
quarrelsome. If you have such a disposition, or 
find it in any of your neighbors, don’t you build 
a cellar together. It would prove tobe the ‘‘ap- 
ple of contention” among you, and this isa fruit 
which grape growers should not cultivate. 

To those who intend to build a cellar with 
limited means—say not over $2,000—we think 
the arrangement of our friend Moore an excel- 
lent one. It is convenient and cheap, but we 
think he has done a good deal of the work him- 
self, and charged it very low, or he could not 
have made it for $1,400: better add $600 more 
if you want to be on the safe side, and it will 
still be a cheap cellar. 

Let us now look at the requisites of a good 
wine cellar a little closer : 

Ist. If you intend tokeep wine in it over sum- 
mer, it should be so constructed as to keep an 
even temperature, summer and winter. To at- 
tain this, choose the north or east side of a hill 
(provided, always, that you are in the hills), 
and make the cellar for storing your wine about 
twelve feet deep. This I would prefer to arch 
over, either with stone or brick, as it may be 
more convenient, for it will keep a more even 
temperature. If the hill is steep enough to al- 
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you will find it a great convenience in handling 
casks, loading and unloading, etc. You can 
build an approach in front, which need not be 
arched, to store your empty casks, etc. Make 
it on as dry a place as you have, for water is a 
great nuisance in acellar. If the cellar is too 
damp, the casks will always be, and look, moul- 
dy, which is neither agreeable nor useful. 

2d. It should be in a convenient place —a 
place to which you can take your grapes with 
the least trouble and labor, and from which you 
can ship your wine with the greatest ease. 

3d. It should have the proper dimensions.— 
There should be room sufficient for two rows of 
casks, one at each side, and space enough in 
the middle toroll and handle casks, racking, etc. 
A good sized cask, say 500 gallons, is about five 
feet long and high. Allowing 14 feet of space 


at the wall, to enable you to get around them] _ 


freely, it will take 63 feet on each side, or 13 feet 
on both sides. The passage in the middle should 
be at least 5 or 6 feet, which will make 1t 18 or 
19 feet. Between 18 and 20 feet will therefore 
be the proper width for two rows of casks. 

4th. You want a fermenting room or cellar, 
us much as you doacellar for keeping your 
wine, and this should not be kept at as lowa 
temperature as your cellar to keep fermented wine. 
What is, therefore, more natural and convenient 
than to build it above this? It need not be in 
the ground; if it is sunk only a few feet, it is 
sufficient. If, in other words, you make this a 
good, tight room, into which frost will not pene- 
trate, without fire, until the beginning of Decem- 
ber, it will answer all purposes. You can even 
keep a stove in it, should the weather become 
too cool, and make the temperature to suit 
yourself. This must of course be connected 
with the lower cellar by hose. Nine feet high 
will be sufficient. 

Sth. You want a press room. For reasons 
obvious to every one, this should be above the 
fermenting room, and so arranged that the must 
can be run into the casks, or vats, from the press. 
It should have ample room for the press, grape 
mill, and all the utensils used in wine making; 
and it can also be made convenient as a store- 
room for all the tools used in the vineyard. 

6th. You needasupply of water always handy. 
For this you want a good cistern, and the ar- 
rangement of our friend Moore is an excellent 
one. 

As a summing up, we find that to suit all 
these requirements, the building should be three 
stories high ; the lowest to be below the ground 
altogether, built of stone or brick, and, if possi- 
ble, arched. The second partly below ground, 
and the third altogether above it. These may 
be constructed of anything which is most handy 
—stone, logs, frame, ete.—Grape Culturist. 
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Vine Leaves-=-Their Uses. 

“From experiments which I have made, I 
find that, on being dried, which should be done 
in the shade, and infused in a tea-pot, the leaves 
of the vine make an excellent substitute for tea. 
I have also found that, on being cut small, 
bruised and put into a vat or mashing-tub, and 
boiling water poured on them in the same way 
as done with malt, the prunings of the vine pro- 
duce liquor of a fine vinous quality, which, on 
being fermented, makes a very fine beverage, 
either strong or weak as you please; and, on 
being distilled, produces an excellent spirit of 
the nature of brandy. In the course of my ex- 
periments, I found that the fermented liquor 
from the prunings, particularly the tendrils, 
when allowed to pass the vinous, and to run 
into the acetous fermentation, makes uncom- 
monly fiue vinegar.” —Philosophical Magazine. 

The rain in the vicinity of St. Louis is continuous 
and ruinous. Hardly a day passes without rain.— 
Haying is retarded. Wheat is being sadly injured, 
and farmers look and feel blue. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
Sr. Louis Farr Grounps’ Assocration.—Not only 
do the Pork Packers of St. Louis offer very generous 
private Premiums for the best of their own peculiar 
commodity, but the other merchants are also very lib- 
eral in devising Premiums that shall advance other 
prominent interests. 

We learn from G. 0. Kalb, Esq., the polite and ac- 
complished Secretary of the Association, that some of 
the merchants of St. Louis have made up a purse of 
$1000, to be given in two Premiums, to which the As- 
sociation add $250, for the nest Corron, the product 
of the State of Missouri—gentlemen from. the “Land 
of Cotton” to be selected asjudges. This is the right 
spirit and commands our hearty approval. The Pre- 
mium ought to have been offered in January, so that 


parties could have prepared for the contest. We 
hope it may be done so another season. Send to the 
Secretary for a Premium List. 





Frank F. Dean will accept our thanks for some of 
the largest and finest Red Raspberries we ever saw.— 
They were grown by Parker, Russell & Co., and call- 
ed by them the Imperial. We know nothing of their 
history. 





Downine’s SEEDLING GOOSEBERRIES. — Samuel 
Miller, of Bluffton, Mo., has forwarded to us samples 
of Downing’s gooseberry. They are nearly twice the 
size of the Houghton. Mr. Miller says they are en- 
tirely healthy. 

We have had them in cultivation several years and 
find them healthy, but rather unproductive. They 
may increase in productiveness as they increase in 
age. If they were as productive as the Houghton, 
they would prove a great acquisition to the gooseber- 
ry grower. 

Fruit, July 8th.—Apples are abundant in market, 
and bring about adollar a bushel, and they must be 
large and fine to bring that. Peaches are in good 
demand, and worth from $4 to $6 per bushel. Rasp- 
berries, black, are selling at about $3 per bushel— 
red ones, not to be had. Blackberries are beginning 
to come into market, and are worth about 76 cents 
gallon. 

Saxe or Breepine Stock—In our advertising col- 
umns will be found a notice of a Public Sale of Breed- 
ing Stock, by J. H. Pickrell, of Harristown, Macon 
County, Ill. We have not, for years, known so good 
an opportunity as will be afforded by this sale to 
Western Stock Breeders to supply themselves with 
the best kind of stock. Mr. Pickrell, although still 
a young man, has exercised rare judgment and skill 
in selecting his herd of breeders; and if public awards 
are any test, has received most flattering testimonials 
that his judgment is sound and his practical efforts 
based on true principles. 

We should like to seo the bulk and cream of these 
herds come into Missouri, and we hope our noted 
breeders will attend and secure them for themselves 
and the State. Sale positive, and no by-bidding. 





Tuanxs.—Messrs. Semple, Birge & Co., whose 
liberality is well known to our readers, having found 
out our purpose to remove to Kirkwood, and suspect- 
ing our penchant for a garden, generously presented 
the subscriber with a set of garden tools as a gentle 
hint to put his preaching into practice. 

We appreciate your kindness gentlemen, and hope 
to profit by the hint. 

If any of our readers desire an excellent set of such 
tools, as forks, rakes, hoes, &c., we commend them to 
this very reliable firm. c.W.M 





We call especial attention to Messrs. Stewart & 
Co.’s advertisement of the celebrated Sterling Spool 
Cotton, in another column. 





Stark, Barnetr & Co.—The advertisement of this 
firm appears in this issue. They are reliable, ener- 
getic nurserymen, and stock obtained from their nur- 
sery can be depended upon. Mr. Stark, of this firm, 


is one of the members of the State Board of Agrioui- 
ture, and there is not a more honorable, high-minded 
gentleman in the State than he is. 





Pixe County AGRICULTURAL AND Macnanicat As- 
SOCIATION, AT LovuIsIANAs—We acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the Premium List of the above-named society, 
for which we are indebted to Wm. Stark, Esq., one of 
the Directors. The premiums offered are very liberal; 
the rules good, but rather too many; the prospect for 
a successful fair very encouraging. Weare argedelly 
pleased to see quite a number of “Rural Worlds” 
offered as premiums, and we know that the successful 
competitors for these premiums will be reminded of 
their success at least fifty-two times a year. We hope 
the contest may be a lively one. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Goop Heatran, a Journal of Physical and Mental 
Culture. Book and News Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

This new journal comes to us in very neat style, 
and full of excellent matter. The subjects treated in 
the number before us are of great importance to all, 
and are handled in a clear, pointed, practical manner. 

“The Eye and Sight; Taking Cold; and First Help 
in Accidents,” are most excellent. “Serpents and 
Venomous Snakes” is very good. 

No one can read it without getting the full value of 
their money in return. 


Tue Reconstructed Farmer: Edited by Thigpen 
& Darcy: Published by Charles & Biggs, Tarboro, N.C. 

This very neat and interesting journal has come to 
hand. We are much pleased with its appearance, 
and its contents are of great value. We wish it great 
success. 


Zewu’s Porvutar Encrcuopspia and Universal 
Dictionary: T. Ellwood Zell, Philadelphia. 

Through the politeness of 8S. F. Magurn, 111 North 
Third St., we have placed on our table parts of this 
magnificent work, in one of “Emerson’s binders,” 
which is thus rendered one of the most. comprehensive 
and available works that can be obtained, 

The amount of time, capital, labor, learning and 
industry, required for such an undertaking, and the 
facility with which the “binder” makes it at once 
available, are among the wonders of thie literary age. 

THE WEATHER 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 3p. 

The weather of the past week has been of very mixed 
character, with the ucual amount of rain which has 
characterized the whole season. The thermometer is 
steadily rising and there is quite an absence of wind, 
from which circumstance and there being rain every 
second day, there has been but poor accounts of har- 
vesting, gathering fruit, or working corn. 

Weeds are growing apace; the grass is excellent ; 
stock in extra fine condition, and bees making honey 
in abundance, but having to carry inso much moisture 
it is vor 

ean of the week, 77.°71. 
Maximum on the 3d, 90°. 
Minimum on the 27th, 65°. 
Range, 25°. * 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 10TH. 

The thermometer is still on the rise and we are under 
the rays of the “fervid July sun;” but how very dif- 
ferent from the past two seasons. - Nothing could be 
more manifest than the difference in vegetation and 
growth between these periods, and it seems that we 
cannot suffer from a drouth this summer. With all 
the rain that has fallen there is but little mildew or 
rust, largely we conceive from the lashing character 
of the rain. 

The two first days of the week were quite remarkable 
for very heavy mists, both during the day and night, 
looking more like “smoky October” than “bright 
July.” While the average temperature has risen in 
due proportion, the daily and weekly variation has 
been quite low, 18°. The rain has not been quite so 
frequent, and on Saturday the 10th, we had the first 
uniformly bright day with high winds—just of the 
stamp that suits the farmer. Corn will have very 
largely to make itself without the aid of the cultivator: 
and to garner the abounding crops of grain is the 
great problem of the time. 

Mean of the week, 79°71. 
Maximum on the 4th and 9th, 90°. 
Minimum on the 4th and 5th, 72°. 
Range, 18°. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice oF THE Rurat Wortp anv Vatiry Farmer, 
St. Louis, July 12, 1869. 


The weather and the crops continue to be the gen- 
eral theme of conversation—not only in commercial 
circles, but in almost every circle of thinking men 
or women, We have carefully looked over our ex- 
changes, and, with very few exceptions, find that 
correspondents from every point speak of heavy 
showers, devastating storms and floods—especially is 
this the case with correspondents of the agricultural 
press, whose subscribers are generally scattered over 
a much greater territory than those of the local or 
political papers, 

Winter wheat has very generally come in well, 
with an excellent quality, and we indulge the hope 
t hat it has been secured with less loss than current 
reports would seem to indicate. The spring wheat, 
in counties bordering on the winter wheat sections, 
has, in many instances, been struck with rust; in the 
more Northern counties it is only just heading out, 
and should the weather prove more propitious here- 
after, all may be well yet. 

Oats are lodged, and will be secured only with ex- 
tra labor. 

Corn is foul, but growing, and we advise our friends 
to go at it with the hoe, cut down the tall weeds, and 
then, with an eight-inch clipper plow, go in and cov- 
er up the small weeds, throwing the earth to the corn 
in both directions. 

With such an unsatisfactory state of crops, the 
markets are unsettled, but at the same time prices 
are advancing, and we hope our readers will improve 
every “shining hour” to secure the golden grain, 

Beeves are arriving in great numbers, but not in 
stich condition as we had hoped to see them—they 
are noteven meaty, and fat is out of the question. 

We should like much to see more and a better qual- 
ity of mutton in the market, than is the case now.— 
We sincerely believe that with separate and good 
pastures, no better business could be gone into than 
the raising of “Southdowns” for the St. Louis mar- 
kets. 


We quote: 

Tosacco—Market dull. More sellers than buyers. 
Inferior and common lugs, $4@$5; factory, $5@ 
5.75; planters’, $6@7.50; common leaf, $8@$9; me- 
dium, $9@10.25; bright new Kentucky leaf, $20@ 
$40. 

Hemup—Holders are firm. Demand for low grades 
urdressed steady. Undressed, $100@125@140; hack- 
led tow, $118. 


Frour—Spring xx, $5 50@6,00; xxx Club, $6.25 
@6.50; fall xx, $6.50 @ 7.25; xxx, $7.35 @ 7.75; 
choice, $8@$9; family, $9.25. 


Rye Frour—$5.75 @6.25. 

Corn Meat—$4.25@4,50. 

Waeat—Northern red, $1.25@1.30; white, prime, 
$1.30@1.40; choice, $1.43. 

Corn—Choice, quite active; mixed, 85@87c; yel- 
low, 87@88e; white, 96c@$1.* 

Oats—65@7l1c, according to color and quality. 

Ryre—Prices advanced. $1.05@1.10 for choice. 

BarLtey—No market. 

BuckwHEAT—$1.50@1.75, for seed. 

Har—Fair, $20; good, $22@24.50; choice, $28 de- 
livered. 

Woor—Ruled active, steady and firm; the bulk of 
the week’s receipts sold immediately following their 
arrival. We quote: Tub-washed, 48@53c; fleece- 
washed, 36@42c; unwashed—combing, 36@40c; me- 
dium, 30@ 32¢; fine, 25@28¢.’ Sales: 3 fine unwashed 
at 260; 21 do at 28c; 12 medium do at 31c; .2 combing 
at 38¢e; 8 inferior tub-washed at 48}c; 12 at 51c; 2 at 
3he. + 

Pork—The market has ruled dull, and somewhat 
irregular; but towards the close the demand improved 
and prices were stronger, sales being effected Friday 
at an advance of fully 25c per barrel for the week.— 
Sales for four days and up 520 barrels of all kinds. 
Tuesday, mess sold at $32 50@$33—mainly at $33. 


Mess Beer—Nominal at $16@$18 for mess, and 
$20@$22 for extra mess. 





D. S. Mgeats—There has not been sufficient doing 
to establish quotations. About 75 casks packed have 
sold on order at 13@13}c for shoulders, and 17@17ic¢ 
for clear rib and clear sides, 


Hipes—Firm, at 10}@Ile for green salt; 19¢ for 
dry salt, and 22}@23c for dry flint. 


Potrators—The demand bas been mainly confined 
to the local trade, but with only limited receipts by 
river and wagon. The market has ruled higher than 
at the close last week. New, in bbls, have sold at $1 
25@ $2 30, closing with sales at $1 96@$2. Old, un- 
saleable. 


Ontons—Dull and lower at $3@$4 # bbl. 


Burrer—Receipts continue light; choice yellow in 
firkins and tubs, for city table use, in active request; 
medium grades very dull and easy; low and common 
qualities, for bakers’ and cooking purposes, in fair 
demand. We quote: Inferior, old and poor mixed, 
18@19@2lc; country store packed, fair to good color, 
22@24c; prime yellow, 26@26c; choice dairy do, 27 
@28c. Saturday, sales 21 kegs at 22@23c. 

Eees— Receipts large, and in excess of the demand; 
market closed very dull and easy at 14@15c shipper’s 
count and recounted. 


CuickEens—Scarce, active and steady at $5@5 50 
for old, and $1 50@3 50 for young. 


Green Fruit—Apples plenty, all other kinds of 
fruit in light supply and firm. Blackberries, 40@60c 
per gal; black raspberries, 30@35c; gooseberries, $1 
50 per bush; currants, $3@4 00; cherries, $1 50@2 
50; pears, $3@4.00; apples, $1@2 50 per bbl; Mis- 
sissippi peaches, $1@1 50 per box, and Southern IIli- 
nois $1 50@z2 00; Tennessee tomatoes, $1@1.50 4 
bush. box, and Southern Illinois $2@2.50; cucumbers 
60@70c per doz. 


Driep Fruit—There has been nothing doing on 
’Change in eitherapples orpeaches. From store ap- 
ples are selling to a limited extent at 14@14hc for 
State, 15@154¢ for Ohio, and 16c for New York. 


Breans—Castor, lower, at $2 20@2 30. White, 
medium and choice hand-picked scarce and firm, but 
dull at $3@3 50; common to inferior dull at range 
of $2 50, 1 75, 150 @ 50c. 

Sreps—Flax lower, at $2 15 for prime. Grass va- 
rieties dull. A lot of Hungarian sold for $1, sacks in. 
Nothing done in other descriptions. Flax lower on 
Saturday; sale 10 sacks at $2. 





St. Louis Live Stock Market. 

There has been a fair business doing in cattle at 
$3 50@4 50 for inferior to common, and $5 50@6 75 
per 100 lbs. gross for good to choice. 

Hogs in demand, and firm at $7@8 00 to $9@9 75. 

Sheep in large supply and dull; prices take a wide 
range at $1 30@4 50, with sales mostly at $2 50@$3 
per head. 








NEWS. 





Pee LDA OOOO 


Auton, Ints.—We know of offers made of $1.30 for 
good red and $1.35 for white wheat on early delivery. 
This is a fair price, and there is but little prospect of 
much reduction, although that is thought to be the 
highest prospective figure. 


A gentleman sixty years of age, residing in New Lon- 
don county, Conn., is the champion sheep shearer.— 
At one time he sheared sixty-three sheep in sixteen 
hours, and at another twenty-three sheep in five hours, 
and caught the animals himself, the latter averaging 
44 pounds of wooleach. Recently he sheared a sheep 
in ten minutes, 


The name of the little town on the east bank of the 
Mississippi river, opposite Hannibal, has been changed 
from Douglasville to East Hannibal. From one to 
two thousand sacks of wheat are shipped from that 
little port every day on the packets. 


A swarm of bees settled on the front of a locomotive 
ona Vermont railroad a few days ago, and the engineer 
not daring to disturb them, they got a free ride into 
Canada. 


A number of farmers in the vicinity of Rockport, 
are losing loads of chickens by cholera, death ensuing 
very soon after being attacked. Flour of sulphur, or 
powdered charcoal, mixed with corn meal and fed to 
chickens is said to be a preventive from the ravages 
of this epidemic. 


Heavy orders for Nos. 1 and 2 wheat are being re- 
ceived from France—more than can be filled here.— 
Orders for 100,000 bushels of No. 1 have been received 
within a few days. 








SUMMER LONGINGS. 
BY JUNE BERRY. 


Oh, softest summer winds which sigh, 
With ceaseless, murmuring sound : 

Tell me, tell me, whispering by, 
Where can rest be found? 


From all these wild and longing streams, 
Which surge within my breast: 

Free winds, and blue rejoicing streams, 
Know’st not an isle of rest? 


Sweet summer! thou’rt but a guest, 
Whither goest away ? 

Hast not a home of sunny rest 
For thy lingering day ? 


Ye stars, whose light may never die, 
Thou speak’st of peace to me: 

Pure guardian angels of the sky, 
Dwells not a rest with thee? 


Oh, tell me wild winds floating by, 
O’er land and sparkling sea, 

And thou glad rovers of the sky: 
Could’st set a captive free? 


A captive that with weary quest, 
Has sought o’er sea and main, 

A Lethe, a green vale of rest, 
Has sought, but all in vain. 


Oh life, tumultuous life! 
With all thy hopes and fears; 
With all thy idle dreams, the strife, 
The laughter and the tears! 


I’m weary of this wild commotion, 
So weary of the throng! 

O’er the waste of troubled ocean, 
Unceasing swept along. 


I’m tired of struggling ’gainst the tide, 
The waves I may not breast; 

Who would harsh destiny abide, 
Who knows a blissful rest? 


Ah, golden summer, soon we’ll part, 
Thine hours speed swiftly by; 

May tender Peace brood o’er my beart, 
Ere summer roses die. 


Big Knife Lodge, Wyandotte Co., Kan. 


A WORD TO THE GIRLS. 

We never expect to tire in interest or in Jabor 
for the girls. We see so much to nope for in 
relation to the young females of our country 
and so much that is defective in their education, 
that their interest, their good, lies upon our 
heart like a perpetual inspiration. When we 
see girls educated in the schools of folly and 
fashion ; selling themselves, body and soul, to 
the blandishments of the shop-keeper and man- 
tua maker; idling their young lives away in 
gossip and nonsense; taking early lessons in 
rouge-daubing and toilet gilding; talking seri- 
ously of matrimony in their early teens; look- 
ing torward to making a fortunate match as 
their only hope and care in lif. ; forgetting all 
that is greatest and best in their minds and 
hearts; ignoring all womanly aspirations anil 
aims; giving no heed to the preparations for 
life’s great duties and joys— my beart bleeds 
within me. How many good people are trying 
to improve the homes of the world! How 
many are seeking to awaken in human hearts 
a better ideal of home life, a truer estimate of 
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home virtue, a more thorough insight into home 
juties! How limited will be their success, 
ulees the hearts of the girls can be warmed 
vith a burning zeal for improvement! Woman 
isthe mistress, the presiding genius of home; 
and she must become true to herself, true to 
her womanly qualities of mind and heart, ere 
ihe homes of this world can be what they should 
be. She must cease to worship at the shrine of 
folly; she must cease to place her sole good in 
warriage ; she must Gease to regard herself sim- 
jly as the doll or play-hing of man; she must 
ase to desire to be his pet, or anybody’s pet ; 
she must cease to lean on father, brother, hus- 
land, for support, for instruction. She must 
el that she has a mind to be educated, a soul 
io be taught the way of duty. She must learn 
tobe independent in her opinions, her actions, 
her duties and aims. Every girl shouid have 
some aim in life, and educate herself for some 
place and duty. Her education should be solid 
Why should the boys be sent 
weollege from fourteen to eighteen, and the 
rls to a seminary or academy only as many 
nonths? Why should the boys be three or 
ur years learning a trade or profession, and 
the girls never learn to do anything? Why 
should the boys be all their minority learning 
agriculture with the best books, instructions 
aud experiences they can get, and the girls that 
are to be their wives, be ignorant of everything 
that pertains to their future duties and trials? 
Vhy should it be the province of the boys to 
inow so much, and the girls to know so little ? 
We want to see the girls of this age wake up 
ioa new life, and every one of them fix on some 
great attainment that they will secure. First 
fall, let them aim to be true women, intelli 
gat, self-reliant, virtuous, high minded, sober, 
ifectionate, thoughtful, loving —all that is 
tly lovely, and nothing that is not; demand- 
ing of all their associates that they shall be 
honorable and respectful Secondly, let them 
determine that they will know the most they 
canknow, about the practical and useful duties 
iflife; that their hands shall be taught to be 
weful and their minds active, come what for- 
tune may. Thirdly, let them learn how to pre- 
etve their health, to care for, and do for, the 
‘ick, to be judicious managers of households, 
sick rooms, nurseries, gardens, dairies, and 
whatever falls to the common lot of men and 
Yonen, Fourthly, let them learn to do some- 
hing by which they could earn an honest and 
comfortable living, were they thrown upon their 
own resources. Fifthly, let them read and ac- 
quire useful knowledge. With such efforts, 


the girls of today may be glorious women for 
the next forty years. 


and thorough. 
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Newspaper Lirerature.—There are thirty- 
'vehundred newspapers published in this coun- 
'y, of which five sevenths are issued in the 
‘orthern States. New York has the largest, 
id Florida the smallest number. There are 
‘me 1,372 papers at present published in Great 
tain, distributed as follows: England—Lon- 
on, 260; Provinces, 779; Wales, 51; Scotland, 
36; Ireland, 131. Of these there are sixty- 
iree daily papers published in England, one in 
Vales, eleven in Scotland, thirteen in Ireland, 
tdonein the British Isles. This is an increase 
‘four hundred and six since 1859, when four 











hundred and six journals were published in the 
United Kingdom, of which forty-three were 
dailies. Six hundred and sixty five magazines, 
including the quarterlies, are now published in 
Great Britain, of which number two hundred 
and forty-eight are of a religious character, rep- 
resenting the Church of England, Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and other 
Christian denominations. 
ait Abts ate aed 

Miss Susan B. Anthony is out with a para- 
graph in the Revolution recommending that 
married people should no longer sleep together; 
that every man, woman and child should have 
a bed to him or herself; that those who are 
just going to housekeeping should buy no double 
beds; and she exclaims with enthusiasm, “cribs, 
cots and single beds for health and happiness !” 
Poets, both male and female, have often sung of 
“cots,” but they have always insisted on placing 
them beside arill. Here isthe paragraph upon 
which she bases her advice: 

The Laws of Life says: ‘More quarrels 
arise between brothers, between sisters, between 
hired girls, between apprentices in machine 
shops, between clerks in stores, between hired 
men, between husbands and wives, owing to 
electrical changes through which their nervous 
systems go by lodging together night after night 
under the same bed-clothes, than by almost any 
other disturbing cause. There is nothing that 
will so derange the nervous system of a person 
who is eliminative in nervous force as to lie all 
night in bed with another person who is absor- 
bent in nervous force. The absorber will go to 
sleep and rest all night, while eliminator will 
be tumbling and tossing, restless and nervous. 
and wake in the morning fretful, peevish, fault- 
finding and discouraged. No two persons, no 
matter who they are, should habitually sleep 
together. One will thrive and the other will 
lose. This is the law, and ia married life it is 
defied almost universally.” 

When the Revolution, in revolving, has over 
turned double-beds and scattered their contents 
ignominiously on the floor, or bundled them off 
to opposite sides of the room and packed them 
safely in crits—imagine them “peaking” at 
each other through the rails!—what will she 
do next? The mind staggers at the thought of 
what the next reform will be. 


CULTURE IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 

Glancing idly one rainy morning at one of our 
city dailies, my attention was attracted by a 
line under the well-known head of “ Hints to 
Farmers.” ‘Don’t buy a piano for your daugh- 
ters while your sons need a plow.” 

Now, being a Yankee, I shall venture to 
“‘uess;”” and, if I wereof the masculine gender, 
I should certainly ‘‘bet,” and that right heavily, 
that the man who wrote those “ Hints” had 
neither sons nor daughters. Furthermore, he 
had no money to invest in either plows or pianos, 
and he knew nothing of farming, exzept what 
he had read about it. Neither was he writing 
in the country amid the songs of the birds 
and the hum of myriad forms of happy life. 
No, he was a poor, miserable, cynical old bach- 
elor, who was condemned for his sins to get up 
a proper variety for a city newspaper, at so 
much per column, and didn’t get well paid for 
it! Ashe sat striving for ideas in the fifth story 
of a third-rate boarding house, his landlady’s 
daughter was thrumminug an old, rickety piano 
below, and, not daring to vent his spleen on 
her, he cowardly took to abusing the uncon- 
scious piano. 

Don’t pay any attention to such “ hints, ” 
farmers! They are all written to sell, and don’t 
you be sold by them. You know the wants of 
your sons and daughters better than any old 
seedy scribbler can tell you. If your daughters 
or sons have a taste for music, cultivate it as 
liberally as your means will allow, and never 
fear it will not pay you back as well as your 
finest field of wheat. It will not hinder the 





plow! Never fearthat. The plow-boy’s whis- 
tle is proverbial; and don’t we all know he 
plows the faster for his whistling? His horses 
are enlivened by it, and speed the faster through 
the field. His own fatigue and the heat of the 
day are disregarded and unfelt. 

If spring work drives, let your daughters 
help. They can ride on the corn-planter as 
easily and gracefully as in an elegant carriage, 
and far more usefully. Then, when they are 
through the spring work, and everything is 
growing without their aid, let them, in the 
pleasant eventide, gather around the piano, sons 
and daughters both—and be sure that piano is 
a good one. You would not use a poor, old 
plow.—Phren. Journal. 


SUNDAY READING. 

“Let Everything be Done Decently and in Order.” 

Christians are often pained by the indecorous 
manner of people when coming into the house 
of God, or leaving it. It is the duty of every - 
body, without exception, when attending public 
service, to be in his seat in time. City customs 
of coming into church just before the sermon 
(we fear more to display an elaborate wardrobe 
than to hear the word of God; more to see and 
be seen, than to grow in grace and humility;) 
are very trying to the devout who come to wor- 
ship; and we fear that this sin is not confined 
to city folks alone. Do people realize that by 
tramping into church during prayer or the read- 
ing of the scriptures, they are offering to the 
worshipping assembly an indignity that they 
would not dare to offer to any private individu- 
al? We know “God does not dwell in houses 
made with man’s hands,” for “‘the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Him;” we are al- 
ways in His presence, and nothing that we do 
is hid from Him ; but he has promised specific- 
ally to meet the faithful in His temple, when 
convened for His worship; how is it possible, 
then, that men do not fear to enter into the 
presence of the “‘ King of kings and the Lord 
of lords?”” They would fear, had He not, in 
His great condescension, also taught us to say : 
‘‘Our Father.”’ But, should we therefore be 
thoughtless, careless or indifferent? should not 
His goodness constrain us? If we can be care- 
ful not to offend against propriety in the house 
of our fellow sinner, shall we have less regard 
for the Great King, and in the house of God? 

“The Lord is in His holy temple ; let all the 
earth keep silence before Him!” Awful 
thought! ‘Let us enter into His presence with 
thanksgiving, and into His courts with praise.” 

Many of our readers worship, perhaps, in a 
country school-house, or even a log cabin, or— 
as many a congregation has done in the West 
—in a board tent; nevertheless, any and all of 
these are, to the devout, for the time being at 
least, the house of God ; and to many believers, 
the very gate of heaven. Shall we, then, rush 
into the presence of God as the unthinking 
horse rushes into the battle? Shall we not the 
rather let everything be done decently and in 
order? If we are late, let our heads be uncov- 


ered, and let us enter with as little noise as pos- 
sible, and never during prayer ; let us wait at the 
door and join in the devotion, and enter during 
the singing; and, when the service is over, let 
us not stop to gossip or talk about the weather, 
crops, &c.—but let us depart, feeding upon the 
word of God in our hearts, that we may grow 








thereby. 
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‘ROMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


How to Cook Potatoes. 

Baxep Porarors.—Potatoes are more nutritious 
baked than they are cooked in any other manner; and 
they relish better with those who have not been ac- 
customed to eat them without seasoning. Wash the 
potatoes clean; but do not soak them. Bake them as 
quickly as possible without burning in the least. As 
soon as they are done, press each potato in a cloth so 
as to crack the skin and allow the steam to escape. If 
this is omitted, the best potatoes will not be mealy. 
They should be brought immediately to the table, as 
they will soon become solid and lose their flavor. 

Sreamep Porators.—Potatooes are much more nutri- 
tious and palatable if they are properly steamed, than 
they are boiled. Wash them clean and place them in 
a steamer over boiling water. If the potatoes are of 
a good quality, the secret of having them mealy and 
palatable is in steaming them very rapidly ; as without 
a rapid condensation of steam and a detention of steam 
in the steamer by a close lid, the potatoes will be hard 
and appear not to be done, however long they may 
have been cooking. They should steam until the skin 
cracks, and a fork will easily penetrate the centre. If 
not to be brought to the table soon, they should con- 
tinue to steam until wanted, as steamed potatoes become 
solid much sooner than boiled ones do. 


To Bow Potarors With THe Skins on.—After the 
potatoes are properly washed and a little of the skins 
taken off at the ends, place them in a kettle of boiling 
water, allowing no more water than is sufficient to cover 
them. They should boil slowly, as the agitation of 
water iu rapid boiling dissolves and breaks the pota- 
toes before they are done, and leaves them insipid and 
moist. They are better left unmoved to boil, and 
there should always be a vessel of hot water, from 
which the kettle may be replenished in case there is 
rapid evaporation from the state of the atmosphere. 
A pot with the top drawn in is better for boiling pota- 
toes than a wide-topped vessel. The water should be 
poured from them before they are quite done to the 
center. A few spoonfuls of cold water should then be 
added, and the vessel placed upon the hot part of the 
stove with a clean napkin thrown over until the pota- 
toes are wanted. If the best potatoes cannot be ob- 
tained (and no others are really fit to eat), when about 
half done pour off the water; add cold water, but not 
enough to come to the top of the potatoes, and finish 
boiling and steaming them off as before. A close 
cover should never be placed over potatoes after cook- 
ing, either in the kettle or upon the table. After po- 
tatoes are about half boiled, for variety they are very 
nice finished off in the oven, either with the skins on 
or after removing them. They will need but a short 
time to bake in this manner. 


To Bow Poratoges Wits THE SKINS OrF.—Although 
potatoes are more nutritious and wholesome, and to 
healthy appetites more palatable, boiled with the skins 
on, some persons still have a prejudice against them. 
These should know something of the philosophy, at 
least, of properly dressing or undressing potatoes. 
Most of the nutriment of the potato lies immediately 
beneath the skin. But very little of it extends nearer 
the center than the germs or “eyes.” And yet most 
women, ignorant of this simple fact in science, remove 
nearly all the nutritious part in taking off the skin. 
Some think it “stingy” to peel potatoes, others regard 
it as a waste of time to “bother” about so small a mat- 
ter. And all who peel potatoes ruick find them too 
tasteless to be brought upon the table without some 
transforming process of salting, or stewing in gravies, 
or frying, or smashing and seasoning, to disguise the 
absence ofnutrimert. And yetitis nothing uncommon 
for guests at our table to expréss themselves surprised 
when they find potatoes as we cook them, as agreeable 
to their tastes as disguised and seasoned potatoes are 
when improperly cooked. When women come to learn 
the science of vegetation and of cooking, they will be 
able to prepare simple and wholesome dishes in such 
& manner as to compete with the innumerable com- 
pounders and unhygienic preparations, now almost 
universally deranging both health and normal appetite. 

When potatoes are to be peeled for boiling, they 
should be washed and wiped, or drained until dry.— 
When dry they should be peeled very thin and not 
rinsed, as washing, rinsing, or soaking, after they are 
peeled, wastes much of the starch, which is both nutri- 
ment and the flavor of the potato,. Place them im- 
mediately in sufficient boiling water to cover them, 
and boil in an open vessel until nearly done; then 
immediately pour off all the water, add a little cold 
water and place on top of the range with a folded nap- 
kin overthem until wanted. Give them time to steam 
off and to dry the pot. No definite rule can be given 
as to the time of cooking potatoes in any manner, as 
they vary greatly in size; and as different kinds do not 
require the same length of time. The older potatoes 








are, the longer they need tobe cooked. The rule 
should be not to over-cook them. 

To Sticz AnD Stew Porators.—After being peeled, 
as above described, the potatoes may be cut in slices 
varying from a half-inch to an inch in thickness, and 
stewed in water, not enough, however, to cover them ; 
cover the vessel and allow them to cook till done.— 
Allow them to absorb all the water. None but the 
best of potatoes should be prepared in this manner. 
By those who insist upon seasoning, a little milk may 
be added to the potatoes just before they are done, 
leaving them quite moist, or nearly absorbing the 
milk, as preferred. 

To Masu Porators.—After pecling and boiling 
them properly, the potatoes should be mashed through 
a colander with a potato pestle. Or they may be re- 
duced to a pulp with a strong fork, but the usual 
method of beating them to a solid mass with a pestle, 
renders them very unfit forthe stomach. At the best, 
mashing potatoes renders them unfit for chewing or 
insalvating, and endangers rapid chewing, all of which 
are very unfavorable to healthy digestion. 

Esco.tLorepd Porators.—After mashing the potatoes 
through a colander, place them very lightly in a dish 
in which they are to be brought to the table. Set the 
dish in a hot oven fora short time, or until the surface 
of the potatoes is browned a little. This dish can be 
very nicely prepared by putting the potatoes into patty 
pans and browning. The potato cakes should never 
be piled on top ofeach other when removed to a dish, 
as they would break or become “soggy.” 

To Make A Potato Piz.—Prepare a crust of un- 
bolted wheat meal and boiling water, made rather soft. 
Line the bottom and sides of a pudding dish, and fill 
nearly full of peeled and sliced potatoes—they should 
be cut in slices about a half-inch in thickness—sprinkle 
a few slices of onions among the potatoes, or an equal 
part of sliced parsnips. Mingle strips of crust among 
the potatoes; add water to nearly cover, or milk if 
preferred—placc a crust over the top and bake an hour 
or longer in an oven not hotenough toburn. A metal 
cover of iron or thick tin should be placed over the 
pudding dish. Serve it from the dish in which it is 
baked.—Mrs. L. A. Jenkins, M. D., in “ Herald of 
Health.” 


- ———->e---— 

Putting ur GREEN Peas, BEANS, AND Sweet Corn. 
—Mr. N. J. Colman: In your last number of the 
“ Rural World,” one of your subscribers asks a recipe 
for putting up green peas, beans or sweet corn. Here 
is avery reliable one, which I have used for many 
years: Put peas, beans, ete., in any kind of can you 
prefer; fill the can with soft water as cold as you can 
get it, and seal the can like any other. This is a very 
easy and perfectly sure way of keeping fresh any of 
the above-named vegetables. T. II., Alton, July 6. 





Woman’s Rights. 

While the men have their Reapers, Mowers, 
Horse-Rakes, Threshing Machines, etc.; every 
woman has a just claim to be provided with 
such labor-saving implements of household use 
as the UntversaL CLornes Wrincer and Dory 
Wasuina Macuine. 
saa allan 

Execance Dogs not Make a Home.—I never 
saw a garment too fine for man or maid; there 
was never achair too good for a cobbler, or 
cooper, or king tosit in; never a house too fine 
to shelter the human head. 
above us, the gorgeous sky, the imperial sun, 
are not too good forthe human race. Elegance 
fits man. But do we not value these tools of 
housekeeping a little more than they are worth, 
and sometimes mortgage a home for the mahog- 
any we would bring iato it? I had rather eat 
my dinner off the head of a barrel, or -iress after 
the fashion of John the Baptist in the wilderness, 
or sit on a block all my life, than consume all 
myself before I got to a home, and take so much 

ains with the outside that the inside was as 

ollow as an empty nut. Beauty is a great 
thing, but beauty of garments, house and furni- 
ture, is a very tawdry ornament compared with 
domestic love. All the elegance in the world 
will not make a home, and I would give more 
for a spoonful of real hearty love than for whole 
shiploads of furniture, and all the gorgeousness 
that all the upholsterers of the world could 
gather together.— Theodore Parker. 


2seoo 


What is the charity worth that consists of 
alms alone? 
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PUBLIC SALE OF | 
Breeding Stock 


At Harristown, Macon County, IIls., 
ON WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4th, 1869. 
The Catalogue embraces 
40 PURE BRED SHORT HORNS, 


22 of the Cows and Heifers bred to fine Bulls. In 
the list of Bulls, is “Sweepstakes” 6230, a five year 
old bull, that has taken more prize money than any 
bull now in the United States. 


40 Pure Bred Southdown Sheep. 
80 Pure Bred Berkshire Hogs. 

2 Thorough-bred Young Stallons, 
And other well-bred COLTS and FILLIES. 
Sale Positive, and no by-bidding. Send for Cata. 

logue. Terms, 4 months. Address, 
J. H. PICKRELL, 


jy17-2t Harristown, Macon Co., IbLuinois. 














CANE MILLS 


A 
EVAPORATORS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE COUNTRY 


Send for Circulars. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO, 
DEALERS IN 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 
MACHINERY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
jy17-2t 








ALLEN 
PLASTIC SLATE ROOFEBS, 


And Manufacturers of Improved Plastic Slate 


Roofing, and Plastic Slate Double Felt. ‘The best 
Felt and the cheapest and best Roofing in the mar 
ket. Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited — 
Send for circulars. Roofs repaired on short notice 





jy17-9t-eow Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TAPPAHANNOCK WHEAT. 


Those who have not yet obtained seed of this supe- 
rior, early, white wheat, can have an opportunity of 
doing so now. My crop this year is extra fine, and 
entirely free from all foreign seed. I have allowed 
no other wheat to grow on my farm for six years, and 
have a machine of my own that threshes no other 
wheat. I intend to thresh immediately, and those 
who wish to obtain it of me had better send in their 
orders at onee. Orders will be filled in the order re- 
ceived. My price this year is $2 per bushel, nett.— 
Cash must accompany orders, or by express C. 0. D. 
Sacks furnished at cost when desired. 

jyl7-3m T. R. ALLEN, Allenton, Mo. 
Fall 1869. Spring, 1870. 
g- Western Orchards from Western Nurseries. 
PIKE COUNTY NURSERIES, 


Permanently established and reliable. 


STARK, BARNETT & CO., Proprietors, 


LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 
Offer for sale the following fall and spring, the larg- 
est and best assortment of Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, &c., ever offered to 
Western planters. Our life-long experience in the 
Nursery Business and Fruit Growing combined, en- 
able us to understand the wants of the Western Fruit 
Grower. We respectfully invite all who wish to 
purchase NURSERY STOCK, in large or small 
quantities to correspond with us; or if practicable 
call and examine our stock and prices. Our prices 
will be as low as any other first-class, reliable Nur- 
sery. Z@-Special inducements to Nurserymen and 
large dealers, and liberal terms to reliable Local 
Agents, who propose to deal with their neighbors. 
All stock warranted to be as represented. Shipping 
facilities unsurpassed. Information given and Cata- 
logues mailed free to all applicants. Address, 
STARK, BARNETT & CO., 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Mo. 


jyl7-lyr 
LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD.—The Prairie 
Whistle and Animal Imitator can be used by a child. 
ltis made to imitate the songs of every bird, the neigh 
f ahorse, the bray of an ass, the grunt of a hog; 
birds, beasts, and snakes are enchanted and entrapped 
by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, Charley White, and 
ill the Minstrels and Warblers. Ventriloquism can 
be learned in three days by its aid. Sent anywhere 
upon receipt of 25 cts.; three for 50 cts.; $1 25 per doz. 
yl0-2t T. W. VALENTINE, Box 372, Jersey City, N. J. 


~NEW AND FRESH. 
A BOOK THAT IS REALLY USEFUL. 


THE AMERICAN 
FRUIT CULTURIST 


Containing Practical Directions for 
The Propagation and Culture of Fruit Trees in the 
Nursery, Orchard and Garden, 

By JOHN J. THOMAS. 
Second Edition. Illustrated with Four Hundred 
ind Kighty Accurate Figures. In one handsome vol- 
me of over 500 pages, and strongly and neatly bound 
inextra muslin. PRICE, $3.00. 
We have read hundreds of criticisms on this book, 
ad they unanimously pronounce it the MOST 
THOROUGH, PRACTICAL and COMPREHENSIVE 
wrk published. The engravings are not copies of 
id cuts from other books, but are mainly original 
vith the author, 


A STANDARD. 


. NO BOOK HAS SUPERSEDED 
The American Gardener’s 
Assistant, 


Containing Complete Practical Directions for the 

: Cultivation of 

Vegetables, Flowers, Fruit Trees and Grape Vines. 
By THOMAS BRIDGEMAN, 

GARDENER, SEEDSMAN AND FLorist. 

| Anew stereotyped edition, revised, enlarged and 

‘Jiustrated. In one beautiful volume of over 500 pa- 
ts, handsomely bound in extra muslin, full gilt back. 

PRICE, $2.50. 

| #%-Both of the above valuable books are sent by 

“il, FREE OF POSTAGE, on receipt of the price affiix- 

‘, by the publisher of this paper, or by 


WM. WOOD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 








The best Por sale by Booksellers all over the United States. 
n the mar jy-2t-eow 
olicited.— 
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FRUIT FARM AT AUCTION. 

On Tuesday, the 27th day of July next, my fruit 
farm of 300 acres of land, half a mile from Cuba sta- 
tion on the S. W. Pacific R. R., will be sold at auction 
to the highest bidder. Terms——one-third down; bal- 
ance, in one and two years with ten per cent. interest. 
There isa good, new framed-house of 6 rooms, well 
finished, with cellar, framed store-room, wood-house 
and stable, with log barn, granary and sheds. There 
are about 120 acres improved, consisting largely of 
meadow and fruit. Apples, 1500 trees, mostly in bear- 
ing; peaches, 400; pears, 160; plums, 50; apricots, 40; 
cherries, 30; quince, 50; nectarine, 10; with currants, 
gooseberries, Lawton blackberries in abundance; 
three-fourths of an acre of grapes; evergreens and or- 
namental trees, shrubbery, &c. Most of the timber 
land is fenced in a “wood pasture.” The place is well 
adapted to fruit and stock, Possession of the house 
and buildings will be given immediately, and of the 
farm as soon as the crops can be taken off. As the 
county seat is expected to be located near the station, 
a few 10 acre lots adjoining may be offered for sale at 
the same time. The locality is noted for health, and 
as well adapted to fruit culture as any in this State. 
je26-5t B. SMITH, Cuba, Crawford Co., Mo. 


MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING 


SPRING WATERS. 


These Waters are performing the most wonderful 
cures yet known in the shortest time, and are UN- 
RIVALLED for all diseases of the blood and skin; 
cure all scrofulous affections, including Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Tumors, Ulcerous and Cancerous Affec- 
tions; also, Rhoumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhea, Liver Complaint, Uterine, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases; Gravel, Diabetes, Piles, Female 
Weakness, General Debility, Catarrh, Incipient Con- 
sumption, Neuralgia, AND EFFECTUAL WHEN- 
EVER THE SYSTEM REQUIRES PURIFYING, 
REGULATING AND BUILDING UP. Hundreds 
of Testimonials of cures) SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
Address, GRAYS & CLARK, 

MIDDLETOWN, VERMONT. 
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$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED. 

Agents to sell the Home Sautrte Sewing MAcuine. 
It makes the LocK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the umder-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for 5 years. Send for Circular Address, 
Jounson, CuarK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 


$3.500 PER YEAR to sell “ WonpeR or THE 
‘ Wortv.” J.C. Tinton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Fall par- 
ticulars free. Address, W. A. HENDERSON & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


EMPLOYMENTTHAT PAYS. For particulars, ad- 
dress S. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 

















VINEGAR. How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 
lasses or Sorghum, in ten hours, 

without using drugs. For terms, circulars, &c., ad- 

dress, F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 





ia ANTED, AGENTS to canvas for the 
American Chopping Machine Co.— 
The best opening ever offered to 
Agents for making money. For Cir- 

culars, giving cut of Machine, terms, and full par- 

ticulars, call on, or address, at once 

D. A. Newton & Co., 126 Washington St., Chicago, 

Illinois. jy3-4t 


erchants, Farmers, Me- 


chanics, Women who have Families, and Wo- 
men who support themselves or families, will 
do well te address us for important informa- 
CARLOS & CO., box 2428, 

St. Louis, Mo. 





tion. 
jy10-2t 


ITALIAN QUEENS---Warranted 
PURE, sent to any express office in the conntry. 
JB Also, a few choice Colonies of Italian Bees. 
Apply to ELLEN S. TUPPER, 








decl9eowtf Brighton, Iowa 


THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH, 


SPOOL COTTON. 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


Hand and Sewing Machine Work. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORE, 

Sole Agents for the United States. 


DOLLAR SALE—For 35c. we will send 25 slips, de- 
scribing 25 articles which we will sell for one dollar 
each; 50 slips for 60c; 100 slips for $1. Address, 
with stamp, A. L. BANKS & CO., 7 Tremont Row, 
Boston, Mass. 


DOLLAR SALE—We give 100 yards Muslin for a 
100 Club; 20 Watchesand 10 Poplin Dress Patterns 
in every 100 slips. Send 50 cents for slips describing 
15 articles. Circulars free. Agents wanted. ALNer, 
Eart & Co., 24 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY, 


THE PEOPLE’S FAVOKITE JOURNAL. 
The MOST INTERESTING STORIES 


Are always to be found in the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


At present there are 


FOUR GREAT STORIES 
Running through its columns; and at least 
One Story is begun Every Month. 
New subscribers are thus sure of having the com- 
mencement ofa new continued story, no matter when 
they subscribe for the 


NEW YORK WEEKLY. 


Each number of the NEW YORK WEEKLY con- 
tains several Beautiful Illustrations, Double the 
Amount of Reading Matter of any Paper of its class, 
and the Sketches, Short Stories, Poems, etc., are by 
the ablest writers of America and Europe. The 


NEW YORK WEEKLY 


does not confine its usefulness to amusement, but pub- 
lishes a great quantity of really Instructive Matter in 
the most condensed form. The 


N. Y. Weekly Departments 


have attained a high reputation for their brevity, ex- 
cellence, and correctness. 

The PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS are made up of the 
concentrated wit and humor of many minds. 

The KnowLepDcGe Box is confined to useful inform- 
ation on all manner of subjects. 

The News Irems give in the fewest words the most 
notable doings all over the world. 

The Gossip with CORRESPONDENTS contains an- 
swers to inquiries upon all imaginable subjects. 


AN UNRIVALLED Literary PAPER 
Is THE 
NEW YORK WEEKLY 


Each issue contains from EIGHT to TEN STORIES 
and SKETCHES, and HALF A DOZEN POEMS, in 
ADDITION to the FOUR SERIAL STORIES and 
the VARIED DEPARTMENTS. 

The Terms to Subscribers : 
ONE YEAR—-single copy, - Three Dollars. 
“ Four copies ($2.50 each), Ten Dollars. 
Eight copies, Twenty Dollars. 
Those sending $20 for a Club of Eight, all sent at 
one time, will be entitled to a copy FREE. Getters-up 
of Clubs can afterwards add single copies at $2:50 
each. TREET & SMITH, etors, 
may22-3m No. 55 Fulton Street, New York. 


muskET SHOT GUNS wanreantep 


To shoot close and kill 60 yards. Price, $2.50. 
Wanted—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp 
for price list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHN- 
STON’S GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“ 











$9 A DAY forall. Address, A. J. FULLAM, N.Y 
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A CARD. 


A record of the watches produced at the Waltham 
Manufactory may be not improperly prefaced with a 
brief mention of the considerations which induce us 
to press them upon the attention of intelligent watch 
buyers. 


Ffteen years’ successful experience justifies us in 
claiming for the Waltham Watches peculiarities of 
excellence which place them above all foreign rivalry. 
The system which governs their construction is their 
most obvious source of merit. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in detail, 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old methods of manufacture 
are unattainable. 


The application of machinery to watch-making hag, 
in fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of 
the business. In conjunction with enlarged power of 
production, it has enabled us to secure the smoothness 
and certainty of movement which proceed from the 
perfect adaptation of every piece to its place. Instead 
of a feeble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even 
under the pressure of the lightest main-spring, vi- 
brates with a wide and free motion. The several 
grades of watches have more than a general resem- 
blance each to its pattern; they are perfect in their 
uniformity, and may be bought and sold with entire 
confidence as to the qualities we assign to them. 


These general claims to superiority are no longer 
contested. An English watchmaker, in a recent lec- 
ture before the Horological Institute of London, 
describing the result of two months’ close observation 
at the various manufactories in the United States, 
remarks in reference to Waltham: “On leaving the 
factory, I telt that the manufacture of watches on the 
old plan was gone.” Other forcign makers, some of 
them eminent, have publicly borne the same testimony. 
They admit the results aimed atin Europe by slow and 
costly processes are here realized with greater certain- 
ty, with an almost absolute uniformity, and at a cost 
which more than compensates for the difference be- 
tween manual labor in the Old World and the New. 


WEBut we assert for the Waltham Watches more than 
a general superiority. Their advantages, in respect 
of quality and price, over English and Swiss watches, 
are not more marked than are their advantages over 
the products of other American manufactories. These 
are positive in their character, and are the natural 
consequences of the precedence we acquired in the 
trade, and the proportions to which our manufactory 
has attained. No industrial law is better established 
than that which cheapens the cost of an article in 
proportion to the magnitude of its production. The 
extent of our establishment—the combination of 
skilled labor on an extensive scale, with machinery 
perfect and ample—enables us to offer watches at 
lower rates than those of any other manufacturer. 
The aggregate of profit is the end kept in view—not 
the profit on any single watch. And, acting on this 
principle, with reduced cost of production and an 
ever-widening demand, our watches are offered at 
prices considerably below the watches of other Amer- 
ican makers, comparing quality with quality, Our 
annual manufacture is double that of all other makers 
in this country combined, and much larger than the 


The conditions which make this cheapness possible 
are also favorable to the excellence of our work. Our 
artisans long ago ceased to be novices. Time and 
effort, under a superintendence which combines the 
subtleties of science with the strength of practical 
skill, have produced a body of artisans whose efficiency 
is forthe time pre-eminent. We have the best workers 
in every department that are available—workers 
whose expertness and experience would be alone suf- 
ficient to secure for Waltham its high position.— 
Among other tributary causes, may be stated the 
readiness with which each succeeding invention and 
improvement has been tested, and if approved, adopted. 
Weare always ready to examine whatever experience, 
or art, or skill may suggest ; but we adopt nothing 
until experiments have demonstrated its excellence. 
In pursuance o! this rule, we have brought to our aid 
all the mechanical improvements and valuable inven- 
tions of the last fifteen years, whether home or foreign 
in their origin. We have thus acquired the exclusive 
possession of the bestand most valuable improvements 
now known in connection with watch-making, and 
secured for the Waltham factory a force and complete- 
ness not shared by any similar establishments in the 
world. 


These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by 
all means, both the machinery of the factory and the 
construction of our watches, have placed within our 
means the production of a greater variety in grade and 
finish than other American makers have attempted. 
In the manufacture of very fine watches we have no 
competitor in the United States and only very few in 
Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engineers, 
Conductors and Expressmen, the most exacting class 
of watch wearers, and the presence of over 400,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proof of the public approval, and must be accepted 
as conclusive of their superiority by discriminating 
Watch-buyers, especially so since the important mat- 
ter of price is also very greatly in favor, being at 
least twenty-five per cent. cheaper, quality for quality 
than those made elsewhere in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by 
the American Watch Company of Waltham, will be 
sent to any address on application. 


In addition toa description of the Watches, the 
pamphlet contains much other useful informatiou to 
watch-buyers. 


AS THESE WATCHES ARE FOR SALE BY 
ALL RESPECTABLE JEWELLERS, THE 
COMPANY DECLINE ALL OR- 


DERS FOR SINGLE 


WATCHES. 


For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


4 General Agents, 





entire manufacture of England. 


jel9-6t 182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE, 
In Franklin County Missouri. It consists of 336 acres, 
70 under cultivation ; about 300 fruit trees, of peach, 
apple and cherry, bearing. Itis well adapted to fruit 
raising, being in a high, healthy location, 8 miles south 
of Calvy Station, on the S. W. Branch of the P. R.R,, 
40 miles from St. Louis. There is a comfortable house, 
stables, &c. Could be divided so as to make 3 good 
farms. There is a post-office and store } mile from it, 
I will take $3,000 for it, one-half down the rest in one 
and two years. I will make a liberal discount for al] 
eash. Address, Thos. Robinson, Horine Station, Ly, 








R. R., Mo. juned-3p 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


A few choice Ber shire pigs, three months old, for 
sale at $25 per pair Also a few pair of 
Berkshire and Chester Cross, 
Very fine pigs, at $15 per pair. Address, 
E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 


Fairbank’s Standard 


SCALES, 


E OF ALL SIZES. 
‘o— Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co, 
augl5—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS. 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 

For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects, 

In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 

Cresylic Sheep Dip: 

A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 

vermin on sheep; increase the quantity and improve 

the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 


Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 


Willdestroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 


Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 
For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 
rooms, etc. 


Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 


BOLIC ACID, Ete. 

Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 
TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


WANTED—AGENTS—For Professor Parson’s 


LAWS OF BUSINESS, 


With full directions and forms for all transactions it 
every State of the Union. By THEOPHILUS PAb- 
SONS, LL. D., Professor of Law in Harvard Univer 
sity, and author of many Law Books. 
A New Boox ror Everysopy. Explaining tb 
rights, duties and vbligations of all the relations : 
life, as well as every kind of contract and legal obli: 
gation. 
A correct, economical and safe counselor and advise: 
Indispensable to all who would know their rights 
and duties, and possess the means of transacting 
aided their own business. 
So plain, full, accurate and complete, that né perso! 
can afford to be without it. Embodying in populit 
form the results of the labor and study of the mos 
popular and successful writer of law books in the 
country. Exclusive territory and no competition. 
Send for our descriptive circular and testimonials. 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING (0, 
jy 10. 2t 178 Elm St., C.ncinnati, © 
VERY BCD 
Wanting a Sewing Machine ot ANY 
KIND, at any price, call on or address 
us. (‘2@P AGENTS WANTED, to sell the 
FOLSOM Sewing Machine; a $25 “Lock Stitch” m* 
chine, an $18 machine, &e. Agents make 3200 pe 
month. W. CLARE ANDERSON & C0, 
jy 10-2t St. Louis, Mo. 


Chester White and Suffolk P 
POULTKY—Imported and Premium bowls, for sali 
Send stamp for beautiful illustrated circular. 
THOS. B. SMITH, Box 9, Stony Brook, 
Long Island. 
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The Home Washing Machine ! 
WARRANTED THE BEST WASHER EXTANT, 
andthe only machine that washes thoroughly all 
kinds of fabric, from the finest laces to the coarsest 
bedding, without injury. Will wash 500 collars and 
50 shirts in onehour. Any one purchasing a machine 
may return the same and money will be refunded if 
it does not work as represented. State and County 
Agents desired. Address, Home MANUFACTURING 
Company, 818 North Fourth St., and 821 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Samug. CuppP.Les, Jos. B. WiLpE, 

President, [jed-tf] Secretary. 


WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, AtHa, Canada West. 
feb13-ly eee. 


TURNIP SEED BY MAIL. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York, 
OFFER FRESH AND GENUINE 
Ruta Raga, Russia or Swedish Turnip, Ameriean 
grown, and particularly choice stock, 75 cts # Ib 
Large Yellow French, very superior, large and of ex- 
cellent feeding properties ; can be sown a month 








later than Ruta Baga, ° ° $1 8 hb 
Red Top Strap Leaf; this old established variety is 

the best for late sowing, . 75 cts. $B tb 

ALSO, 

Early Dutch, ° ° ° $1 $B tb 
German Teltow, . . $2 P tb 
Cow Horn, 5 é ° e $1 Bb 
White Norfolk, . ‘ 75 cts. B n| 
White Strap Leaf Flat, ° é $1 Pp bb 
White Flat or Globe, 75 cts. PB tb 
Long White Tankard, . 75 cts. PB Tb | 
Yellow Stone, " ‘ . $1 B hb 
Yellow Aberdeen, ° ° 75 cts. PB ih 
White Ruta Baga, . ° 75 cts. B Ib 


AND OTHERS TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION. 
We also offer for late summer sowing: 


Corn Salad, 15 cts. Boz. $1.25 PB 
Green Curled Endive, 30 cts. B oz. $3.00 PB tb 
Green Qurled Scotch Kale, 15 cts. #3 oz. $1.50 tb 
Brown Dutch and Hardy 
Green Lettuce, 30 cts. P oz. $3.00 $B Ib 
Scarlet Chinese Winter 
Radish, 20 cts. @ oz. $2.00 ~B tb 
Round & Prickly Spinach, 10 cts. @ oz. 60 cts @ tb 


If ordered by mail, add 8 cents per th for postage. 
Catalogues on application. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO.; 


jel9-7t 15 John Street, New York. 


Hedge Plants Grown in Missouri. 
93 Bushels Osage Orange Seed planted. 
I will ship, freight prepaid, to any railroad station in 
North Missouri, GOOD HEDGE PLANTS at $2.50 
per 1000, next fall—or $3 next spring. Printed di- 
rections furnished. CHAS. PATTERSON, 
Mmay22-6m Kirksville, Adair Co., Mo. 
For Sale, a Thoroughbred Young 
AYRSHIRE BULL, price $200. For pedigree an 
particulars, apply to or address, WM. MUIR, at the 
office of Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE HOWE 


MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Sewing Machines 


FOR 
FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


THE GREAT PRIZE, 


THE ONLY 

CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR 
AND GOLD MEDAL, 
AWARDED TO AMERICAN SEWING 
MACHINES at the Paris Exposition of 1867, OVER 
EIGHTY-TWO COMPETITORS, as per Imperial 
Decree, published in the “Moniteur Universel” (Offi- 
cial Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d Ju- 
ly, 1867. 

The Lock Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, 
and made on this Machine, is the most popular 
and durable; is alike on both sides, and will 
NEITHER RIP NOR RAVEL, and all Sewing 
Machines are subject to the principle invented 
by him. 

A Machine was needed possessing SIMPLIC- 
ITY and DURABILITY, and adapted to a 
great range of work ; one easily understood and 
comprehended by all. To produce such a Ma- 
chine has been the study of ELIAS HOWE, 
JR., who gave to the world THE FIRST SEW- 
ING MACHINE, more than twenty years ago; 
and now we offer his last production—a Ma- 
chine embracing all essential qualities, and pro- 
nounced 


THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Persons from a distanee can order a Machine with 
perfect confidence of being able to operate it 'n a few 
hours successfully, by the aid of the printed instruc- 
tions that accompany each Machine. Drafts or cur- 
rent funds must accompany the order. Machines 
may be ordered by Express, also to collect on deliv- 
ery, if the purchaser prefers. We advise shipping by 
Express, as the most convenient and expeditious way. 

The demand for this 


New and Improved Machine 


Is unprecented in the history of Sewing Machines. 

In all the principal towns where Agencies are not 
already established, we desire responsible and ener 
getic parties as Agents. Many places are of sufficient 
importance to warrant persons in making it their ex- 
clusive business. 

Send for Circular and Samples. 

COCHRANE & BROWN, 
General Agents 

For Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Nebraska, and the 
Territories of Colorado and Utah. 
North Fifth Street, cor. St. Charles St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“N 





| No. 425 
| may22-3m 


—— sooeeiets —4. 
ANTED--AGENT, 1375 to $200 
per month, everywhere,” *\i® and female, 
to introduce the GENUDW\, ©™MPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAi,g.n¢ SEWING 
MACHINE. This Mack are will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cor@Y. ad, braid and 

embroider in a most superior mand . Price only 

$18.. Fully warranted for five ye: We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seaaus.an ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Evei,,.econd stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot “pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 
per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB 

& CO., Pirrspuré, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St, Louis, 

Mo. CAUTION—Do not be imposed upon ty other 

parties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, un- 

der the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only 
genuine and really practical cheap machine manufac- 
tured: mayl15-13t 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 








feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 





The Appetite for Tobacoo Destroyed ! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous 
Weed, Tobacco. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION. 
ESTABLISHED, 1866: 


paration is warranted to 
Tobacco, in| any “person, 
abit may be. [If it fails 
will be refunded. It is 
ess in allcases. It is al- 
off the use of Tobacco, by 
will, Something is need- 
overcoming a habit so 










in any case, the money 
perfectly safe and harm- 
most impossible to break 
the mere exercise of the 
ed to assist nature in 


firmly rooted. 
there is not the leas 
used it who are willing to 
tbat Orton’s Preparation 
appetite for Tobacco, and 
from any desire for it, as 
use. The Preparation acts 
glands and secretivns af- and 
through these upon the blood, thoroughly cleansing 
the poison of Tobacco from the system, and. thus al- 
laying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Prepa- 
ration. Recollect, it is warranted. 

The time taken to allay all desire for tobacco by the 
use of the Preparation varies slightly in different per- 
sons, the average time being about five days. Some 
have no desire whatever for tobacco after using the 
Preparation two days. 

The health and purse of every tobacco user in the 
country calls loudly, abandon the use of tobacco. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following are a few selected from the multitude 
of recommendations in our pogsession : 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have 
used Orton’s Preparation for the purpose of destroying 
the appetite for tobacco, and can assure those who are 
suffering from this habit that Orton’s Preparation will 
certainly destroy the appetite for tobacco quickly and 
permanently, and without any bad effect upon the 
health, and without creating an appetite either for the 
Preparation or any substitute : 

W. P. Heald, Bangor, Maine; J. Moody, Southport, 
Indiana; B. W. Adkins, Knoxville, Tennesee; John 
Morrill, Bangor, Maine; J. Bunch, Springfield, Ten- 
nesee; W. D. Harrington, West Point, Georgia. 
{From Samuel Cassiday, editor of Journal and Argus. ]} 

PetaLuma, California, Dec. 14, 1868. 

For about twenty years I had used tobacco in its 
various forms, and for the past eight years bad been 
an inveterate smoker. Becoming satisfied that the 
excessive use of this narcotic seriously impaired my 
health, I determined if possible to break myself of 
the habit. Hearing of Orton’s Preparation for de- 
stroying the appetite for tobacco, I sent to Portland, 
Maine, for a box of the medicine, which I received 
through the mail on the firstof November. A month 
has not elapsed and yet the medicine has effectually 
relieved me from any craving desire to use tobacco in 
any form. The Preparation is not more difficult or 
unpleasant to take than common chewing gum, and I 
conscientiously believe the Preparation will have the 
promised and desired effect in every instance where it 
is given a fair trial. Upon that belief, and from an 
earnest desire to assist others who wish to. break away 
from the slavish appetite for tobacco, I offer this tes- 
timonial. SAMUEL CASSIDAY. 

jem Beware of counterfeits and all articles purport- 
ing to be like this, of the same name or otherwise.— 
The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation has in- 
duced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon 
the public counterfeit and inferior articles. Purcha- 
sers will please order directly from the proprietor, or 
his duly authenticated agents. 

The price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, or 
three boxes for $5, sent by mail to any part of the 
country, securely sealed from observation, with post- 
age paid on receipt of price. 

How to send money by mail. Enclose the amount 
in a letter, seal carefully, register the letter and take 
a receipt for it of your Postmaster. Money sent by 
mail as above directed at any risk. 

Address C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Maine. 
An agent wanted in every town. may29-8t 


WANTED--AGENTS--TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. 
Price $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting 
Machine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches 
per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. Ad- 
dress AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 00., 
may15-13t 


help of the Preparation, 
trouble. Hundreds have 
bear witness to the fact, 





Boston, Mass.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


The Special attention ofr 
FARMERS, STOCK RAISERS, FRUIT GROWERS, AND 


AGRICULTURISTS GHNERALLY, 


Is invited to the following statement of facts : 

The Lire Association or America, was established one year ago, its design being to change 
“the current of Life Insurance from the East to the West and South, so as to stop the ruin- 
*‘ous drain u 
‘‘erations of Eastern Life Insurance Companies.” 

These Eastern Companies now hold 90,000,000 of Dottars of Money, for which the people 
ofthe West and South have nothing but their promises to pay at some uncertain time in the 
distant future. Shall the fruits of our industrious toil, in the Frenp, at the AnviL, in the 
Countine Hovsg, mm the Mriz, in the Worxsnor—in short, in all the departments of Home 
Inpustry, be poured into the lap of Eastern Capitalists whose interests are so foreign to our 
own? Should we continue to do this, and keep up the Policies of Eastern Companies now in 
force, we shall have paid them more than enough to 

LIQUIDATE THE ENTIRE PUBLIC DEBT!! 

The plan ofthis Association is to establish departments in each State, controlled by leading citi- 
zens through whom the money paid for Life Insurance is invested in the locality where it is realized, 
when undoubted Real Estate security can be obtained. Farmers can thus eflect loans which 
will be PERMANENT, thus relieving them from the embarrassments entailed by short crops, 
and avoid the annoyance of sales under deeds of trust—calamities which have often destroyed 
many a worthy, hardworking farmer. 

With heavy taxes and high wages for labor which is uncertain, precarious, difficult to get 
and poor at that, our Farmers cannot afford to pay these Eastern Companies to handle their 
money and do their insuring, which the Life Association of America is able to do and at LESS 
“<< BNOOURAGE HOME ENTERPRISE! 

Charity begins at home. Our agriculturists require all their surplus to purchase farming 
machinery, improve lands, — their estates and improve their condition generally. Can 
they do it by paying millions of their earnings every year to foreign capitalists ? 

In order to develop our lands and utilize our resources, we must have the handling of the fruits 
of our genius and industry ourselves. 

The success of the Life Association of America is unparalleled. It is in operation less than a 
year, and its present annual income about one million of dollars. It is purely mutual, All 
its policies are non-forfeiting. Itinsures onall the popular plans practiced by sound compan- 
ies, and because of the high rates of interest it gets on its investments, its rates of premium 
are lower, and its dividends will be much larger than those of other companies. Build up 


Home Institutions. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
Losses by Death of Policy Holders, : : $20,000.00 


See receipts below: 








LOUISIANA, MO., May 5, 1869. 
Received of the Lire Association or America, Ton Thousand Dollars ($10,000) in full for Policy No. 
504, issued to E. B. Rule, for the benefit of Margaret J. Rule and heirs of the body of E. B. Rule. 
Signed, Marearet J. Ruue, widow of E.B. Rule, deceased. 
Signed, J. B. Bursriner, ) Guardians of Children 
J.T. Rue, of E. B. Rule, deceased. 
OMAHA, NEB., May 1, 1869. 
Received of the Lire Association oF AMERICA, tho sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ($10,000), being in full 
for loss under Policy No. 410 of the Life Association of America, on the life of Samuel A. Megeath. 
Signed, Jas. G. MEGEATH, } Adm’rs of S. A. 
Appison CocHRAN, Megeath, dec’d. 
Notz—It is well to add that the 1nrTEREsT money alone has been sufficient to pay these losses, and leave 
a handsome surplus besides. This is mentioned merely as an evidence of our success during the First 
ELEVEN mMonTHS. Old Companies use this fact as an ARGUMENT 10 PROVE THEIR SOUNDNESS, AFTER DOING 
Business 15 or 20 years. . , 


Why Farmers should Insure in this Association. 


_ Because as Producers of Capital they are entitled to the us: of the results of their labors—a 
right secured to them by the plan and system of this In.stitutnn. 

FARMERS SHOULD, ABOVE ALL OTHERS, INJSURI THEIR LIVES, AND PRO- 
vide for future contingencies. The litigations incident to a ‘new comtry, by which heirs and adminis- 
trators become involved in law suits, touching boundaries, titl 5s, &c.,10t unfrequently exhaust the fruits 
of the labor of a long life in their expensive cost, and drive’ widows and orphans from their cherished 
homesteads, around which so many fond memories cluster. A.“ f Insurance covers every pecuniary 
contingency, and offers security and provision for the fatherle | aad the widow. 

Farmers should insure, because their opportunities for making . afe investments are few, on account of their 
seclusion and limited intercourse with financial circles. Life Tasurance presents a safe and profitable in- 
vestment, considering it as a FINANCIAL measure, besides providing for the future pecuniary ‘ “fare of 
themselves and their families. 

FARMERS and others visiting SAINT LOUIS, are invited to call at our office, 


No. 307 North Fifth Street. 


Manuals and Circulars giving complete statements of details, rate tables, &c., furnished by applying at 


this office, 
JOHN J. ROE, PReEsipEnv. 
J. P. THOMPSON, SrEcretary. 





n the finances of those sections, which is caused at present by the extensive op-|- 


FRUIT 


COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 
Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 
Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 
Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 
-SPRUNG HORSES 
PERMANENTLY CURED, without cost or trouble. 
Address, W. T. BAKER, Sentinel Office, Waterford, 
New York. g&Recirz, $1.00. jy-3m 


Postpaid, 10 cents per oz., or $1 per lb, Address, 
WALDO F. BROWN, Box 4, 
jy3—4t Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


ITALIAN Queen Bees at reduced 
prices. Imported and home reared. Purity, and 
safe arrival to any express office warranted. A Pre- 
mium sent free with every Queen. Send for circular, 
jy3-3t Address, H. NESBIT, Cynthiana, Ky. 


LAND HERD--PURE BRE 
GAR GAR the most valuable strains BRED 


at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
Catalogues furnished upon application. 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


FIRE! FUREY! PUR YY 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process gener- 
ates carbonic acid gas, and 
throws it 40 to 50 feet on to 
fire, extinguishing it in a mo- 
ment, even if composed of the 
most combustible materials.— 
Iis control over oils and chemi- 
cals is complete. A boy can 
work it; it never gets out of 
order, and is perfectly harm- 
memlcss. Every Farmer should 
have one—for if his house or 

. barn should take fire,he can put 
it out with this in a fow minutes. 


Send for Circular, = 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great ‘Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
JOHN 8S. McCUNE, President. 
LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 
H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 


Colman’s Rural World, 
DEVOTED TO 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 


Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Termws—Twi 
DoLiars a year in advance. For a club of 5 New 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year. Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free ont 
ear. 
é ADVERTISING RATES—25 cents per line each inser 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last page. 
Double price for unusual display. Sixty’ cents per 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for less 
than One Dollar. ; 
The circulation of Contman’s Rurau Wort ! 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pub- 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having heen pul- 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and offers t? 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists and 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very bes! 
medium forreaching the live, wide-awake, enterpr!* 
ing classes interested in such articles as are usuall 


































C. R. GRIFFING, General Manager for the State of Missouri. 


advertised. 
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